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Symbolic of the entire parent-teacher organization is the team- 
work so tellingly portrayed in this picture of Mrs. Rollin Brown, 
national president, and Ruth A. Bottomly, her administrative 
assistant and director of the National Office. 
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E PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


The National Congress and the Current of History 


THREI theme “The 


Family and the Community: Each Shapes the Othe 


YEARS AGO we selected as our 

The P.T.A. Serves Both.” Out of this theme evolved 
the Action the National 
Parents and Teachers, on which the membership has 


Re- 


ports of the state congresses as well as of their con- 


Program ol Congress of 


concentrated its creative planning and acting 


ventions reveal how strong has been the impact ol 
that program. And as we appraise the activities of 
PI 


conscience that they have served well to strengthen 


.A.’s across the country, it can be said with good 


the home and the community so that children 


may 
thrive in both. 

Now we come to the close of this administration 
and the beginning of another. But past, present, and 
future are not isolated in the parent-teacher organi 
vation. Hence the story of our striving is an unbroken 
chronicle. Building on the legacy of previous admin 
istrations, we keep on serving families and commu 
nities with greater knowledge, experience, and skill 

Tomorrow will grow out of today, even as today 
was born of yesterday. The basic pattern remains the 
same. Only the particulars are changed, to match the 
special tasks each generation is called upon to per 
lorm. Every program that embodies these tasks is of 
course a positive one, seeking to prevent unhealthy 
personality growth. At the same time we can never 
forget that we need to help families that are weak, 
children who are troubled, mocked at, or in conflict 
with the law. 

IN RECENT years we have learned that although the 


vi Fo 


tained 


is centered in the school, it cannot be con 


there. As a custodian olf the child’s wellare, 


the P.T.A. must go out into the community. It must 
cooperate in the programs of other groups that share 
[his 


is what we really mean by our fifth Object: ‘To de- 


our concern for both families and communities. 


velop between educators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the high- 
est advantages in physical, mental, social, and spir- 
local units 


itual education.” Wherever are accepting 
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their full responsibility, the P.T.A. flourishes and 
education prospers. 

More and more, too, we have learned that our o1 
ganization offers parents and teachers an unexcelled 
opportunity to correct whatever conditions are hurt- 
ful to children and youth. Repeatedly in these pages 
and in the pages of the National Congress Bulletin 
I have talked about the problems that beat upon us 
all—problems such as school shortages that have been 
building up over the past decade; the waste of talent 
when able youngsters are not encouraged to continue 
the 
ol the school curriculum. Granted that none of these 


their education; many unwarranted criticisms 
problems lends itself to the easy answer or the do-it 


quick solution, one thing is certain: They can be 


solved only by a vigorous parent-teacher partnership 


Ler us ever be mindful that history cannot be frozen. 
History continues to flow. New frontiers develop. 
New 


only 


New pioneers continue to be in demand. 


chapters must continue to be written—not in 


education but in health, social services, and other 
areas of human welfare. May you help write luture 
chapters as nobly as you have helped write the chap 
ters of the past three years. In these years 1,608,874 
men and women were added to our ranks, so that to 
day the parent-teacher membership has passed the 
eleven-million mark. Here is growth that is good for 
lamilies and communities. 

My profound thanks to each one of you for all you 
have done to carry on the Action Program. Small as 
the individual deed may be, multiplied by millions 
it becomes, as I have often said, an act of infinite 
magnitude. By such acts do we move ever closer to- 


ward goals that are part of the glorious promise ol 


one 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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MORE STUDENTS FAIL MATHEMATICS than any other 
subject. Yet for thirty-five years Miss Beulah I. Shoe- 
smith, a lively and distinguished teacher in Chicago's 
Hyde Park High School, demonstrated that mathe- 
matics can be exhilarating, popular, and practically 
flunk-proof. Her classes, though exacting, were always 
overflowing, and her students affectionately boasted 
that her middle initial stood for “Isosceles.” 

Miss Shoesmith developed young mathematical 
wizards by teaching the pleasures of independent, 
creative thinking. In her early days rote, rule, and 
memorizing were in vogue, and she avoided them all. 
“A puppy,” she said, “learns by rote and rule. Educa- 
tion should be more than mere animal training.” 


From Rules to Reason 

Youngsters who were used to parroting a textbook 
had to unlearn old habits fast under Miss Shoesmith. 
And woe to the forgetful one who glibly explained, 
“This is true according to proposition 17, corollary 
4." Miss Shoesmith would mournfully comment, “It 
would be just as scholarly to tell your history teacher 
that Napoleon won the war at the top of page 33.” In 
time, the most confirmed parrot learned that rules 
were never a substitute for reasoning. 

Students learned not to fear crawling out on a 
limb—as long as they didn’t choose the same limb 
twice. “If you must make a mistake,” the teacher 
urged, “just be sure it’s a new one.” A thoughtful 
mistake would be held up for class discussion, and a 
really stunning one usually brought an admiring 
“What an ingenious trap you set for yourself!” Such 
an error proved that the student was thinking and, 
once the reason for the miscue was thoroughly ana- 
lyzed, he would plunge forward with more intensive 
effort than before. 

Once youngsters had struggled free of their rote- 
and-rule habits, Miss Shoesmith always triumphantly 
guaranteed their success. She vows that she has never 
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FRANCES V. RUMMELL 


She Made 


seen a student of normal intelligence who cannot 
master mathematics. There is this, however: She is 
convinced that students of the subject are utterly 
dependent upon their teacher's presentation. 

lo introduce geometric progression Miss Shoesmith 
would use this problem: A clever boy asked his 
penny-pinching father for an allowance of five dollars 
a month and was refused. The boy made a counter 
proposal. Would the father give him two cents the 
first day, four cents the second, eight the third, and 
so on? This sounded satisfactory, and the father 
agreed. How much would the boy collect on the 
tenth day alone? The thirtieth day? Enjoying their 
surprise answer, students never forgot the system of 
geometric progression, 

She never turned a class loose at the end of the 
hour without first introducing the next day's lesson, 
eliciting and contributing suggestions for attacking 
it, and often creating suspense. George W. Platzman, 
now a professor of meteorology at the University of 
Chicago, reminisces, “Miss Shoesmith made us ready 
for Euclid’s Theorem of the Golden Mean—the theo- 
rem that led to the construction of the thirty-six de- 
gree angle, a geometric triumph after the simple 
angles of ninety, sixty, and forty-five degrees—by de- 
scribing how the theorem attracted the ancient 
Greeks architecturally. We looked at pictures, stud- 
ied models, got all keyed up for the following day.” 

Introducing the Pythagorean theorem (in a right 
triangle the square of the hypotenuse is equal to the 
sum of the squares of the other two sides), the 
teacher remarked that there were any number of ways 
to prove it. Then as she sketched briefly at the black- 
board, she continued, “For example, President Gar- 
field worked: out a new proof—partly by algebra, 
partly by geometry—that still bears his name.” 

Miss Shoesmith encouraged competition as a 
healthy intellectual spur and kept a class~on its toes 
by ranking its top ten students about every two 
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What's the biggest X in mathematics courses? This teacher 


says it’s the unknown quantity of learning that can be 


sparked by enthusiasm and good teaching. 


Mathematics Almost 


weeks. They won the privilege of sitting in her first 
row. Arthur B. Sachs, a Chicago attorney, told me, 
“In trig class I once held the first seat in the first row, 
and no reward in life has ever meant more to me.” 

Such a teacher would find it hard to retire, and 
Miss Shoesmith found it almost impossible. When 
she left Hyde Park High during World War II, the 
University of Chicago and the Illinois Institute of 
Technology both asked her to teach GI’s studying 
electronics and engineering. Happily she taught in 
first one college and then the other—for ten years 
in all. 

Today, a buoyant seventy-eight, this petite white- 
haired scholar believes that two deadly errors have 
permeated much of our education. First is the under- 
estimation of students’ intelligence, which results in 
offering them too little that challenges their minds. 
Second is the attempt to put across to all students, 
slow and quick alike, the same subject matter. 

As early as 1912 Miss Shoesmith began to assign 
minimum, average, and extra-performance lessons in 
each subject. Every student, with his teacher’s guid- 
ance, selected his own level of achievement purely on 
the basis of his ‘‘time, interest, and ability.’’ For the 
teacher this three-part scheme meant a formidable 
task in lesson preparation. Yet since mathematics is 
the foundation of the exact sciences, Miss Shoesmith 
was determined to encourage the capable student to 
go deeper, not merely faster. 


To dubious officials she stated her case this way: “I 
think I can demonstrate that many students are capa- 
ble of doing far more advanced work than they are 
ever given the opportunity to do. I believe, too, that 
my plan will improve the learning tone of even the 
slow students.” 

Several months later a skeptical administrator 


dropped into a geometry class in which the assign- 
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ment, on three levels of difficulty, was based upon the 
area of a triangle. When the simpler problems had 
been presented, an ambitious boy volunteered to 
undertake the derivation of Hero’s Formula, which 
expresses the area of a triangle in terms of its size 
and requires the use of algebra beyond the average 
student’s depth. Every eye followed his work at the 
board. Some classmates tried keeping up with their 
pencils. Occasionally one asked for a clearer explana- 
tion. Tension mounted as the boy struggled. Finally 
he grinned and, with a scholarly flourish, signed off 
with the letters Q.E.D. 

The whole class broke into spontaneous applause. 
The administrator, beaming, congratulated the class, 
shook hands with the teacher, and whispered, “It 
works! Go to it!” 

The effect of the extra problems upon the whole 





© Vories Fisher, Photographer 


class Was more inspiring than Miss Shoesmith hersel! 
had anticipated. She says, “Even the slowest could 
appreciate a beautiful performance—just as I, who 
can’t sing, appreciate hearing a beautiful soprano.” 
setter still, an indifferent student would sometimes 
find his interest sparked. One such student, who was 
all but tailing freshman algebra, came to Miss Shoe- 
smith after school, confessed he was fascinated by 
classmates who elected the harder problems, and 
blurted “7 could do better too!” The teacher took 
him under her wing tor four years. He won a scholar- 
ship in mathematics at the University of Chicago and 
is today a professor of mathematics at another lead- 
ing university. 

So many students took to Miss Shoesmith’s richer 
diet that the teacher left her textbook to collect 
“think” problems from many sources. “Here,” she 
would gaily announce, “is another chance to unscrew 
the inscrutable.” Then she would introduce a prob- 
lem “missed by go per cent of the youngsters taking 
the College Boards last year.” Or a problem “causing 
headaches at West Point.” With enthusiasts continu- 
ally pressing for more, she eventually prepared her 
own supplementary storehouse of twisters. 

Inevitably ambitious students rode for falls. One 
conspicuous failure, however, Miss Shoesmith recalls 
with particular pleasure. Ten boys had elected to try 
a humdinger in solid geometry, and every one ol 
them had to give up. They all turned in incomplete 
papers notable for one single-minded message. 
Every student had written “Help! Help!” 
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It was this concerted plea that led to the lounding 
of the Pythagorean Club, an extraordinary extra- 
curricular activity. From the club’s lounding in 1912 
until Miss Shoesmith retired thirty years later, the 
math-happy Pythagoreans met with her every morn- 
ing at eight o'clock and worked on problems until 
school began at nine. With no thought of credit, the 
students waded into an astonishing repertory of ad- 
vanced problems—concepts of non-Euclidean geom- 
etry, spherical trigonometry, analytics, calculus, the 
binary system. It is not surprising that some of the 
most distinguished scholars in our nation today first 
honed their minds on the problems tackled by this 
group. Former Pythagorean Samuel K. Allison, now 
director of the University of Chicago’s famed Enrico 
Fermi Institute of Nuclear Studies, told me, “Such 
an example ol devotion as Miss Shoesmith set should 
be held up to encourage and inspire other teachers. 
She led us toward pure abstractions that delight the 
inquiring mind.” 

Another noted alumnus of Miss Shoesmith’s classes 
is Chester Laing, president of an important invest- 
ment house in Chicago and a distinguished citizen ol 
his community. Last year Chicago’s Ray School 
P.V.A. asked Mr. Laing to name the teacher who had 
had the greatest influence on his lite. Unhesitatingly 
he named his mathematics teacher at Hyde Park 
High School. 

What honor, P.T.A. members asked themselves, 
should be accorded Miss Shoesmith? Why not, they 
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decided after some discussion, give her an opportu- 
nity to further the profession whose prestige she her- 
self had enhanced for three decades? The P.T.A. had 
an idea of how this could be done. It took that idea to 
three leading educational institutions in the area—the 
University of Chicago, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Northwestern University. Each enthusi- 
astically offered a scholarship to any youthful pro- 
spective teacher whom Miss Shoesmith herself would 
select. Appropriately, the award was known as the 
Shoesmith Scholarship. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Laing, Dr. Allison, and all the 
other hundreds of Shoesmith alumni still vividly re- 
call how their teacher helped them to apply the 
mathematics they learned. As youngsters they began 
to construct models—transits for surveying, slide 
rules, platonic bodies, and so on. The National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics and University 
of Illinois professors requested an exhibit, and stu- 
dents gave two-minute talks explaining their models. 
Taking her cue from this event, Miss Shoesmith be- 
gan setting aside an occasional night for parents 
and friends, and invariably filled a school auditor- 
ium seating two thousand. What always astounded 
the audience, aside from the students’ skill, was the 


obvious fun they were having. 


“| Accuse’’—1.Q.’s 


Learning, Miss Shoesmith maintains, should go 
well beyond what any student will ever be likely to 
use. Then and only then is his essential knowledge 
ready and easy to tap. To take a simple parallel: In 
driver education the youngster who masters backing 
and turning around on a steep hill can always negoti 
ate an ordinary hill with ease and confidence. Simi 
larly, Miss Shoesmith believes that one of the main 
attractions of mathematics is that it teaches students 
how to deal with abstractions. Then they can ap- 
proach any problem at the right end and, by logical 
reasoning, settle upon the big ideas that illumine 
the whole. 


During the latter half of Miss Shoesmith’s career 


she began to collide with certain educational prac- 
tices that were almost as artificial as those of the 
rote-and-rule era. Some thirty years ago, for example, 
at the beginning of every school year, educational 
psychologists began sending her the 1.Q. records of 
every student. Unwilling to have her own judgment 
tampered with, she simply filed the records and at 
the year’s end matched them against actual perform- 
ance. Invariably she found some of her best students 
among those supposedly unable to do superior work. 
She felt, therefore, that classifying a student by his 
1.Q. alone can be prejudicial and often harmful. The 
I.Q., she says firmly, should not be omnipotent. “We 
often talk as if pupils were so many jugs to pour 
knowledge into—with the saturation point predeter- 
mined by the 1.Q.” 

She dissents sharply, too, from any curriculum 
adviser who tries to enlist the student's interest in 
mathematics by such activities as timing track and 
other school events, laying out a baseball diamond 
or tennis court, keeping up to date on television 
ratings, or writing and presenting a play on the 
family budget. 

Miss Shoesmith would fervently plead with edu- 
cators not to waste children’s talents and dull their 
ambitions on such trivia and make-believe work. 
“Nobody ever learneges\merican history,” she says, 
“by carving Washington’s profile in soap. And no- 
body is going to learn mathematics by keeping up to 
date on television ratings.” 

It is time, she urges, for parents and teachers to 
realize that nothing gives a student more pleasure 
than climbing a mountain he wasn’t sure he could 
climb. 





Frances V. Rummell, a first-rank journalist and 
writer, has been a staff member in the U.S. Office 
of Education and coordinator of magazine informa 
tion for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Education consultant for the Reader's 
Digest, Miss Rummell now devotes most of her 


time to human-interest pieces about our schools. 





NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES—JUST 


About the cost of bus fare for a shopping trip—that's all this 
small increase in the price of the National Parent-Teacher will 
mean to you. You can well imagine what careful planning was 
required, in the face of rising costs, to hold down the subscription 
rate to such a reasonable figure. 

Here are the new rates: United States and possessions, $1.50 a 


year; Canada, $1.75 a year; other countries, $2.00 a year. 
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A Quarter MORE 
> 


Single copies in the United States and its possessions, twenty-five 
cents; elsewhere, thirty-five cents. 

The National Parent-Teacher reflects wise planning in other 
ways as well—in the thoughtful selection of subjects, for instance, 
which assures its readers that the widely varied needs of parents 
and teachers will be met. For a foretaste of some of the good 


things that lie ahead, turn to the back cover of this issue. 
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THE INNOCENT DEPENDENCE Of a child in distress will 
always arouse protective impulses in us—impulses 
that are part of our fundamental nature. No matter 
how often we may see incurable and fatal disease in 
a child, we react to it as an outrage of wasted human 
potential. We look upon it as one of life’s broken 
promises, and demand that something be done about 
ae. 

This natural human reaction against wasted life 
can be expressed, in the medical science of a free 
society, as a powerful constructive force. It is a 
force that extends all the way from the patient's bed- 
side to the test tube, where basic research seeks mean- 
ing in the structure of molecules. 

I believe it is because we are free to express this 
force in our science that our nation ts second to none 
in the help and hope offered children with heart 
disease. American science has been making steady 
progress against the heart diseases that strike our 
children. And behind that progress are stories of 
achievement as inspiring as any ever told—all fired 
by the expression of an entire nation’s high regard 
for human life. 

We should take pride in these achievements, in 
what our own science ts uniquely capable of. But 
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JAMES WATT, M.D. 


Director, National Heart Institute 
National Institutes of Health 


for Children’s 
Hearts 


When the final victory over heart disease in 
children is won, it will climax many years-of 
study and experiment by devoted American 
scientists. For the tremendous progress they 
have made we are moved to both pride 


and gratitude. 


perhaps it is even more important that we under- 
stand what makes it unique, so that we can continue 
to use humane sensibility as a weapon against the 
waste of life. 

Twenty years ago surgeons everywhere regarded 
malformed and rheumatic hearts as beyond repair. 
To them the heart was “out of bounds.” Today a 
surgeon can stop the heart completely to repair its 
most delicate inner structures, meanwhile consigning 
its pumping work to a machine. He can open the 
stilled heart and sew up or plug leaking holes in its 
partitions. He can mobilize delicate valves fused by 
rheumatic fever or reverse the flow of blood through 
the heart's own vessels. He can even substitute plastic, 
metal, and cloth prosthetics for hopelessly damaged 
natural valves and vessels. And so rapid has been 
the rate of advance in heart research that many 
people suffering from still incurable heart diseases 
can hope for relief from operations now in the stages 
of research planning and testing. 

It is significant that many of the scientists who her- 
alded the current era of spectacular progress in 
cardiac surgery were seeking ways to save the lives of 
children. Dr. Robert Gross at Children’s Hospital in 
Boston was such a pioneer. He pointed the way in 
1938 with his surgical attack on the patent ductus 
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arteriosus, an inborn defect that was taking the lives 
of hundreds of children each year. 

“The child or youth who possesses a patent ductus 
faces an uncertain future,” Dr. Gross wrote in his 
1938 report on the first four children whose circula- 


tion he corrected. “Like Damocles, he leads a pre- 


carious existence, never knowing when he might be 
cut down by the danger which menaces him.” Today 
Dr. Gross’s operation is performed routinely in hos- 
pitals around the world. It has saved thousands of 
children by giving them normal circulation. 

The noted “blue baby” operation of Blalock and 
Taussig in 1943 was the next trail-blazing advance 
in cardiac surgery. Before the Blalock-Taussig opera- 
tion, blue babies were doomed to slow oxygen starva- 
tion because of an inadequate flow of blood from the 
heart to the lungs. 


tor’s Decision 

Early in her tareer Dr. Helen Taussig, like many 
physicians at that time, wanted to avoid the study of 
cardiac malformations because of their hopeless 
finality. But her experience in the children’s cardiac 
clinic of the Harriet Lane Home in Baltimore soon 
changed her point of view. Responding to the chal- 
lenge of hopeless disease in children, she began to 


build up the body of knowledge that today serves 


RHEUMATIC HEART DISEASE 
and tissue. 
Help in rheumatic fever prevention 


Through penicillin or other antibiotics in 
the prompt treatment of strep infections, 
particularly strep throats, that lead to 
rheumatic fever. 


heart disease 


grafts and transplants of plastic, metal, 


Hope of complete conquest of 
rheumatic fever and rheumatic 


cardiologists and surgeons as a basis for the clinical 
diagnosis of cardiac malformations. 

Dr. Taussig carried her interest to Dr. Alfred 
Blalock, a research surgeon. Could he, she asked, 
devise an operation to improve the blood supply to 
the lungs of children with dwarfed and shriveled 
pulmonary arteries? Thereupon Alfred Blalock, his 
own interest awakened, began the animal experi- 
ments that led to his famed blue baby operation. 

After this, advances in cardiac surgery followed 
in rapid succession. By 1949, several surgeons had 
begun to enter the heart to repair valves fused by 
rheumatic fever. These surgical advances illustrate 
dramatically how our medical science is influenced 
by a high regard for life. This influence has vitalized 
thousands of American research advances against 
disease. Devotion to the defense of life—the thing a 
free people finds most precious—is clearly reflected in 
the determination, courage, and optimism of these 
pioneering surgeons. 

If we expand our perspective of American medical 
research to include the research surgeon's way of 
life, we can catch glimpses of this force working at 
other levels and in other ways. 

The typical cardiovascular research surgeon leads 
two lives. He is both a research investigator and a 
practicing healer. Thus he may carry to the research 


Hope of eventual eradication of 
congenital heart disease 


Through application of knowledge from 
continuing research, which is aimed at 
learning and controlling all the factors 
responsible for the deforming of develop- 


Help for hearts already besieged 


by rheumatic fever 


Through the vigilant use of penicillin and 
sulfa in preventing strep infections in 
children who have suffered one or more 
attacks of rheumatic fever. 


Through inflammation-suppressing drugs 
such as ACTH, corticoids, and salicylates 
for active rheumatic fever. 


Through medical care—divretics, heart 
tonics, and other drugs, plus intelligently 
directed activity and diet—to assure the 
fullest life possible for the child whose 
rheumatic heart cannot yet be repaired. 
Through surgery to repair heart valves al- 


ready crippled by repeated attacks of 
rheumatic fever. 


Hope of eventual complete surgical 
replacement of crippled heart vaives 


Through the development of better heart- 
lung machines, surgical approaches, and 


Through research to complete our medical 
knowledge of what causes rheumatic 
fever, especially the connection between 
strep infection and rheumatic fever. 


Through broader application of rheumatic 
fever prevention measures. 


INBORN HEART DISEASE 


Help in prevention 


Through intelligent prenatal and obstet- 
rical care, particularly prevention of Ger- 
man measles and other infections during 
early pregnancy. 


Help in treatment 


Through surgery within the heart, enabling 
repair of many inborn holes in the parti- 
tions dividing heart chambers, and also of 
some valve and great vessel deformities. 


Through effective medical management 
of children whose deformities still cannot 
be repaired. 
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ing hearts. 


INFECTIONS OF THE HEART 


Help in prevention 


Through preventing rheumatic fever and 
through the surgical cure and medical 
control of the many other heart diseases 
that pave the way for infections within 
the heart. 


Help in treatment 


Through antibiotics, which destroy infec- 
tive organisms in the blood as well as on 
heart structures. 


Hope of eventual eradication of 
heart infections 


Through the conquest of rheumatic and 
other heart disorders and also malforma- 
tions that make the heart susceptible to 
infection. 





laboratory each day the memory of patients he saw 
only a few hours earlier—and could not help. 

We can readily see how this intermingling of the 
science and the art of healing might reinforce the 
medical investigator’s incentive to save lives. And 
because this incentive can have no force except in 
a free society, freedom must be part of the institu- 
tional framework of a medical science that hopes to 
make use of this incentive. 


Funds from Foundations 

In heart research this framework is not limited to 
the places of learning and healing where. the scien- 
tist works. If you look at the footnotes in journals 
where our scientist publishes his findings about the 
heart, you will generally find that his research was 
sustained by money from one or more of many pub- 
licly and privately endowed agencies and foundations. 

rhrough the willing support of these agencies the 
force of every citizen’s reaction against heart disease 
is expressed. The largest of the many such agencies 
sustaining heart research are two great “sister” 
organizations—one privately and one publicly sup- 
ported: the American Heart Association and the 
National Heart Institute. : 

In a close and complementary working relation- 
ship these two organizations make available millions 
of dollars each year for the support of cardiovascular 
research in universities, hospitals, and other insti- 
tutions in every state in the Union. 

Since I am responsible to the National Heart In- 
stitute, I shall concentrate on it to illustrate how a 
scientific institution can express in its research our 
concern for the value of human life. 

Physically the National Heart Institute is two 
things, one of which is centralized and the other 
dispersed. The centralized N.H.I. can be viewed in 
a day’s stroll through a cluster of buildings sur- 
rounding a great research hospital near Bethesda, 
Maryland. Here the N.H.I. is one of seven similar 
research institutes that comprise our Public Health 
Service’s National Institutes of Health. 

Che dispersed N.H.I. is harder to visualize. In 
fact, the operation of its intricate machinery is im- 
possible for me to describe here. But I think you 
can appreciate what it does simply by thumbing 
through a copy of a medical journal. Pick one that 
publishes the findings of some basic biological science, 
like the American Journal of Physiology. Again and 
again you will see these words repeated in footnotes: 
“This research was supported by a grant from the 
National Heart Institute.” These footnotes may be 
attached to the findings of the greatest biological 
scientists of our time—Nobel prize winners and other 
men whose scientific breakthroughs have already 
saved thousands of lives in dozens of countries. 

But what of the other N.H.I.—the centralized one 
at Bethesda? How is humane sensibility expressed 
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here? Most of the research conducted at the institute 
is the “basic” kind. That is, it does not attack disease 
directly but seeks to learn the fundamental causes 
of disease. Difficult as it is to put into perspective, 
basic research is the most important of all, for with- 
out a knowledge of underlying causes we would still 
be muttering futile incantations over the child with 
heart disease. 

Many of the scientists engaged in basic research 
are not medical doctors but biochemists and physiol- 
ogists. They are men motivated largely by intel- 
lectual curiosity, by the fascination of frontiers, 
and by the urge to contribute something unique to 
human welfare. 


Caring Is Sharing 

How, you may wonder, does the N.H.I. aid such 
a scientist? It does so in three ways: First, the insti- 
tute recognizes that the scientist is a sociable, sensi- 
tive human being who needs to share his ideas and 
projects with other scientists. Second, it constructs for 
him a research organization that mingles the science 
and the art of healing—one that applies the gains from 
basic research to patients housed in the same build- 
ing where the discoveries were made. Third, it gives 
him freedom not only to pursue knowledge in what- 
ever direction the quest seems most exciting and 
promising, but to share his ideas and join forces 
with other scientists across the boundaries of labora- 
tories, institutes, and even nations. 

Let me give you just one example of what this can 
mean. A biochemist recently traced out the intricate 
steps by which a tropical toad manufactures a yel- 
low substance found in its venom. Medically this 
yellow substance, serotonin, was utterly useless. But 
the biochemist, working in a research community, 
was able to share his findings with scientists who 
were studying cancer, mental illness, allergies, and 
the action of drugs. The yellow substance was soon 
linked to normal brain function, mental illness, 
mechanisms of drug action, the diagnosis of malig- 
nant tumors, allergies, valvular heart disease, and 
body mechanisms regulating blood pressure, body 
temperature, and heart beat. 


Today we can reach into the heart of a child who 


is dying and alter a malformed structure or mobilize 
a valve fused by rheumatic fever, and his life may be 
saved. More important, we can often prevent the 
disease itself. But heart disease is still our chief 
cause of death, and still a leading killer and crip- 
pler of our children. 

So we can’t afford to be smug about what we've 
accomplished. It’s too early, and the enemy is still 
too strong. But we are using the weapons of science 
with unequaled effectiveness against this common en- 
emy of all mankind. We are wielding, with centuries 
of practice, the most important weapon of all—a 
free people’s high regard for human life. 
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HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 


e Jf I take courses this summer for additional credit 
toward a master’s degree, can I claim a deduction 
when I file my 1958 income tax return? Anothe) 
question: In addition to my regular teaching I do 
some private tutoring. Can I report this under the 


heading of self-employment? —A. J. 


Although you ask questions that should be put to 
a tax expert I can report two items of good news fon 
all who suffer tax pains in the pocketbook. That's 
practically everybody. 

First. The U.S. government at long last has ruled 
that teachers may deduct expenses for training and 
study. The Bureau of Internal Revenue has declared 
that teachers may count as expenses the cost of 
lodging, travel, and meals for courses taken away 
from home. Moreover, you can claim deductions fot 
courses you have taken dating back to 1954. 

An orchid to the N.E.A. and to former Secretary 
Folsom (of Health, Education, and Welfare) for 
their success in a long campaign to gain tax equality 
for teachers! Until this ruling came out on April 3 
only self-employed persons could deduct the cost of 
courses to improve their skills. Doctors, lawyers, 
plumbers, and others could attend institutes and 
deduct expenses—but not teachers. 

Treasury Secretary Robert B. Anderson says the 
ruling “removes the distinction previously drawn 
between self-employed persons and employees such 
as teachers.’” Now it makes no difference whether you 
take further training because it is required by the 
school board or on your own initiative. For either 
reason you can claim deductions. 

Everyone can applaud this action. It will send 
thousands of teachers to summer schools and will 
help fill evening and week-end classes. No single act 
could do more to upgrade the teaching profession in 
our country. Uncle Sam has given the hard-working, 
professionally minded teacher a break. 

Second. A handbook covering the teacher’s com- 
plex tax problems has made its appearance: 
Teacher's Federal Income Tax Guide (Channel 
Press, $2.00) by Madaline Kinter Remmlein, the ex- 
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pert assistant director of the N.E.A.’s Research Di- 
vision. Dr. Remmlein often turns up angles other- 
wise overlooked. Take this item, for example. Sup- 
pose a home visit to discuss a pupil's work puts 
you to some expense. Can you claim it as a deduc- 
tion? Dr. Remmlein says this: “In my opinion a 
teacher can deduct transportation expenses when they 
are incurred in visiting the homes of his pupils in 
connection with schoolwork, or when going to a 
central location for a teacher's meeting called by the 
superintendent or school board, or when going to 
and from home to attend a curriculum revision com- 
mittee meeting held on Saturday morning.” 

A good index enables the reader to locate answers 
to the questions worrying him. 

The forthcoming 1959 edition will, of course, 
include revisions interpreting the important new 
Internal Revenue Bureau ruling. 


e Some of my friends are excited about the so-called 
Joplin plan described in last January’s Reader's Di- 
gest. It is called “Johnny Can Read in Joplin.” What 
do you think of the value of this plan? —H.R. 

The article by Roul Tunley appeared originally 
in the Saturday Evening Post. It waxes (to put it 
mildly) enthusiastic over a program developed in the 
Joplin, Missouri, schools to encourage wider reading 
among children in the elementary schools. 

The question is this: Can Joplin’s success be 
transferred to other schools? The Joplin plan calls 
for individualized reading; that is, the youngsters 
read books at their own levels of ability and within 
their personal ranges of interest. This is good. It 
motivates reading. It fosters reading as a habit and 
not merely a textbook task. It fits the book to the 
child rather than the child to the book. 

One aspect of the Joplin plan disturbs educators 
with whom I have talked. The youngsters are 
grouped according to their reading ability, regard- 
less of their age. Thus an eight-year-old child who 
happens to read well will find himself in the same 
reading class as a thirteen-year-old who may still be 
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reading on a sixth-grade level. This may work in 
Joplin, but will it work elsewhere? 

There’s a point here that every teacher knows but 
many a parent hasn’t learned: A dedicated, enthusias- 
tic teacher can make almost any plan work. Yet 
among our thousands of teachers, as among any 
sample of workers in any walk of life, few such 
miracle makers will be found. So unless a plan suc- 
ceeds with undedicated, unenthusiastic teachers it 
cannot be relied upon to produce magical results. 

Can the individualized reading program work 
without the regrouping used in the Joplin plan? 
Many believe it can. Indeed, evidence that it can 
comes from many widely varied communities. Never- 
theless not every teacher everywhere will be able 
to use individualized reading successfully. 

| suggest: Take your education panaceas with a 
liberal pinch of salt. 


e My husband and I are stationed at an important 
air base in a rural area. We have three children of 
school age. All children on the base attend the local 
public schools, but we know these schools aren't as 
good as those our youngsters previously attended. 
Expenditures per pupil are well below national aver- 
ages. At P.T.A. meetings when we air force parents 
suggest an increase we are told, “Money isn’t always 
the measure of good schooling.” Well, is it? I'd like 
to answer this claim. —Mrs. L. M. 

There have been many studies of the relation be- 
tween money spent and quality of education. As re- 
cently as 1955 Benjamin S. Bloom made a study of 
high school seniors in 48 states. He used the Armed 
Forces Test of General Educational Developnient. 
What he found applies to states, but we can apply 
his arresting conclusion also to communities: 

“The states vary considerably in the performance 
of their high school seniors on the different tests. 
Che differences are so great that high school grad- 
uates from states that made the poorest showing are 
at a disadvantage in any educational situation in 
which they are competing with graduates from the 
states that made the best showing. 

“The differences among the various states in the 
performance of their pupils on the tests are related 
to differences in financial support.” 

In layman’s terms, the child who has the misfor- 
tune to grow up in a place that votes meager funds 
for its schools is out of luck for the rest of his life. A 
hard life sentence! 

For the next meeting of the local school board you 
will do well to arm yourself with the pamphlet that 
presents the evidence assembled by Dr. Bloom and 
others. Title: Does Money Make a Difference? Copies 
are available from Associated Public School Systems, 
525 120th Street, New York 27, New York. 

The studies show that adequate money provides, 


‘ 
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first of all, better teachers. These better teachers give 
pupils “individual assistance in attaining mastery of 
essential skills like reading, arithmetic, and speech.” 
And they are adept in “analysis of behavior prob- 
lems.” Furthermore such teachers have become es- 
pecially successful in developing thinking ability in 
pupils. 

Does Money Make a Difference? is no longer than 
a magazine article, but it may help many parents to 
make a difference in the quality of their schools. 


e In our high school the biggest obstacle to higher 
scholastic standards is the parents’ fear that teen-agers 
will turn into bookworms. Parents are paying only 
lip service to more and better reading. They are 
secretly worried lest mechanical Jack will substitute 
books for tailfins or lest Jill will become a bespec- 
tacled outsider if she reads too much.—A.J. (teacher) 


A serious charge! Do any parents wish to reply? 
Do our teacher readers agree that parents hamstring 
educators’ efforts to raise academic standards? 

I read this letter to a teacher acquaintance from a 
well-heeled New York suburb. 

“Yes,” he said, “there is some truth in it. For ex- 
ample, when our school encouraged upperclassmen 
to take part in the Great Literature courses offered 
over TV at six-thirty in the morning, the principal 
received more criticism than praise from parents. One 
parent angrily telephoned him, ‘What are you trying 
to do to my daughter? Ruin her health?’ ”’ 

More evidence that parents may be held responsi- 
ble if this nation suffers for lack of trained brains 
comes from James B. Conant, former president of 
Harvard University. Commenting on his two-year 
study of our high schools, Dr. Conant says: 

“In many schools I have visited a very large pro- 
portion of the bright boys were studying fourth- 
year mathematics. And a tough course in physics. 
But the girls were conspicuous by their absence. 
Many potential scientists, science teachers, and math- 
ematicians are thus lost. This is to be regretted. But 
we all know with what type of parental and com- 
munity pressures the guidance officers often have to 
contend.” 

Are you providing the proper climate for learning 
in your home? Are you encouraging your children 
to cultivate their mental talents? Do you show your 
pride in them when they get A’s in hard subjects? 

Consider how your own “report card”” would look 
on questions like these: How many feet of books do 
you have in your bookshelves? How often do you buy 
books—if at all? Do you use your public library? Do 
you own a good encyclopedia? An atlas? 

If your answers are honest you may do well to pon- 
der whether you too are not inadvertently setting up 
“obstacles” to your children’s education. 

—WILL1AM D. BouTWELL 
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Making plans for a vacation? How 
about a medical checkup before you 
start out? A chat with your family doc- 
tor is wise too. For example, if there’s 
fever, or heart 
the doctor’s advice on vaca- 
tion sites and activities is important. If 
any member of the family 
with air, train 
doctor can prescribe a motion-sickness 
preventive. And don’t forget a visit to 
the dentist. There’s no point in let- 


sinus, hay trouble in 


the family, 


is troubled 


car, or sickness, your 


ting a toothache make your vacation 
miserable! 


Lucky people who live in Louisville, 
Kentucky, can take out a card at the 
public library that entitles them to 
unusual privileges. A member 
can propel a wire basket pushcart 
about the library and chéck out not 
only an armload of books but also five 
long-playing records, a motion picture 
film, a framed painting or a piece of 
sculpture that can adorn his home for 
two months, and—when it is raining— 
an umbrella. 


some 


Our basketball and football teams 
are feted at a banquet each year—why 
not our honor students? So reasoned 
Clarion E, White, superintendent of 
schools in Canton, South Dakota. 
That's how it happened that eighty- 
four honor-roll students in grades six 
to twelve in the Canton schools were 
invited to be guests at a community 
banquet at the close of last semester. 
Some 240 Canton citizens paid $1.50 
each for the privilege of dining with 
the honor students and hearing the 
guest speaker, Glenn Driscoll, profes 
sor of European history at the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, discuss “Students 
and Sputniks.” The affair made such 
a deep impressign on Congressman 


George S. McGovern of South Dakota 
that he entered an account of it and 
the names of the honor-roll students 
in the Congressional Record. 


Each year absenteeism and on-the- 
job inefficiency due to alcoholism cost 
industry thousands of dollars. In the 
past the only solution to the problem 
was to dismiss the alcoholic from the 
firm. But today an increasing number 
of companies are carrying out pro- 
grams to help cure the disease. In a 
Chicago firm, for instance, when a su- 
pervisor spots an alcoholic, he talks 
with him and tries to persuade him to 
cooperate in seeking treatment. Then 
the man is referred to the firm’s medi- 
cal department and from there to a 
community agency, a psychiatrist, or a 
chapter of Alcoholics Anonymous. In- 
dustry is finding that, in the long run, 
programs such as this one save both 
money and men. 


What child wouldn't like “A Walk 
Through the Orchestra”? To Austra- 
this is one of the most 
popular items in concerts for school 
children that are regularly put on by 
the Australian Broadcasting Commis- 
sion. The walk is a conducted tour of 
the orchestra that gives the children a 
chance to meet the various instruments 
face to face. The concerts are free and 
are run in association with the schools, 
take turns sending a certain 
number of pupils to them. 


lian children 


which 


At Caledonia School in East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, aides come in 
pint size but do quart-size jobs. Se- 
lected by the school principal from 
volunteers in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, a brigade of ten- to 


teachers’ 
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twelve-year-olds is giving teachers a 
real rocket-assist. The youngsters count 
tax stamps, sort library books, keep 
blackboards ready for use, and care for 
schoolroom plants. On the playground 
and in the hall before classes start, they 
calm restive kindergartners with games, 
stories, and nursery rhymes. They also 
help the tots latch and unlatch zippers, 
buckles, and buttons on jackets and 
Teachers are enthusiastic 
about the big help they're getting from 
small aides. Moreover, maybe the help- 
ful youngsters are developing a taste 
for teaching! 


overshoes. 


it 

After reading a story in a metropoli- 
tan newspaper about the city’s ten 
best-dressed women, a thoughtful citi- 
zen wrote the editor: “Let’s have a 
contest to determine the women who 
are the best homemakers, women who, 
on low or moderate incomes, are bring- 
ing up the best kind of families—boys 
and gins who will some day be our 
leading citizens. Let's determine the 
ten best nurses or best typists, or the 
ten best church workers. Beauty of 
face and dress is, after all, only skin 
deep.” 


edi 


If a youngster clamps his jaws tight 
and shakes his head at the sight of a 
pill, a capsule, or a spoonful of medi- 
cine coming his way, Dad or Mom 
needn't get ready for a struggle. Just 
go back to the kitchen and make the 
medication palatable, suggests the 
Canadian Department of Health and 
Welfare. Liquid medicine can be given 
in a glass of juice, preferably a variety 
that is not part of the child’s daily diet 
—grape or apple juice, for example. 
Pills may be crushed and mixed with 
a small amount of easily swallowed 
food. A teaspoon of applesauce or 
mashed banana provides a fine con- 
veyor for a capsule. 
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ata P.T.A. meeting, you can dress your ideas in words that 


sparkle and sing. Winning ways with words will put 


your message across. 


A writer, if he really has a heart lor words, thinks 
with his eyes. He makes odd and imaginative com- 
parisons, likening this to that. Not all these com- 
parisons are apt or fruitful, but he develops a sturdy 
habit of drawing with words and of seeing the often 
helpful and sometimes mysterious relation of one 
thing to another. 

The practice of seeing with words, of magnifying 
ideas through the lens of word perception, makes the 
language more usable, for in picture-writing, words 
can be moved around like pieces of tile to suit a 
dozen different purposes or designs. Consider the 
Psalms—the first one first: “Blessed is the man that 
walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor 
standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat 
of the scornful. But his delight is in the law of the 
Lord; and in his law doth he meditate day and 
night. He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; 
his leat also shall not wither.” 

Now leap ahead to a delightful letter | got from a 
businessman the other day explaining why he had 
not answered a letter of mine earlier: “Every month 
my secretary comes in and turns the compost on my 
desk.” 

In both cases—in the majestic prose of the Psalms 
and in the bright saying of my friend—words are car- 
ried beyond the meaning normally assigned them by 
definition and usage. Words not only have a dozen 
meanings acquired by historic association as they 
passed through the centuries. They have even more— 
the meanings that they can take on for our im- 
mediate convenience when they are used as paints. 
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New Tracks 


J can think of several good reasons why the habit 
of thinking in metaphors ought to be cultivated. The 
chief one is that as the language grows it becomes 
unwieldy with technical terms of limited currency, 
if these terms are left to specialists. Only as words are 
shifted around like boxcars from one track to an- 
other and put into new trains do they serve the gen- 
eral purpose. The term metaphor comes trom the 
Greek meta (beyond) and phero (bear) and means 
literally to carry beyond. So when we use metaphors 
we put words to double use and keep the language 
fertile and workable. 

Fortunately the disposition to use words to see 
with is one all of us have and use gladly. Metaphors 
adorn our everyday speech, most of them so familiar 
that we use them without thinking. We refer to a 
lover as a sweetheart. We think of a person in a high 
position as a bigwig, or a man with a brain an egg- 
head, and one with hardly any at all as a birdbrain. 

Pictures—or at least snapshots—hang in our memo- 
ries all the time, and we glance at them for meaning 
when we seek to make clear some abstraction or 
novelty. But most of these images are dim and faded; 
they do not tell us what we want to know as well as 
do the clear pictures which we make suddenly for 
ourselves. Indeed images as a rule become colorless 
if we do not constantly brush them off and refurbish 
them or replace them with some that are original il 
not as good. It interests me to see how there is a 
kind of headlong inevitability about the statement, 
“It hit me like . . .” I have heard some of the smart- 
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est and most articulate of men begin a sentence in 
this way, and they are compelled to finish it with “a 
ton of bricks.” If a thing hit one like an arrow or a 
lance or a blow or a cold wind or a chill or a ton of 
feathers or a truck, the metaphor might not be any 
better or more expressive, but it would be a reliet 


to both the person who said it and the person who 


heard it. 
In many a mind numbers produce only a dull 
shudder. Even if one inclines to charts and graphs in 
his interests or is of a mathematical turn, the mixing 


of statistics and prose offers hazards to both writer 

and reader. But not long ago I read a speech by a 

man violently interested in the safety cause and 

eager to get his ideas across. He had at one point to 

resort to statistics. In an age that was not weary of 

| them, they would have been impressive. Knowing as 

he did, though, how in our day the mind is deadened 

by figures of all sorts, he came up with this statement, 

“These are not dry statistics. They are dripping with 

blood!” I find it unforgettable, so that now when I 

. see any statistics on the galloping mortality rate in 
car accidents, I see them dripping with blood. 


It’s All in Your Imagination 

Not only in handling statistics but in handling any 
great body of information or knowledge the visual 
approach with words serves us well. I have read for 
years in the field of conservation, trying to acquaint 
myself with the policies that make for the best use of 
our ailing soil. Naturally a certain amount of what 





has flowed over me has left a kind of alluvial deposit 





ot information, some of it rich. But the summary of 
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the problem that sticks with me is that of a Texas 
forest ranger who said that the object of all conserva- 
tion effort is to hold every drop of water where it 
falls. “And if you can’t do that,” he adds, “make it 
walk off instead of run off!” 

The question any wordwright needs to ask himself 
is, Do I think in words or pictures? And why not 
think in pictures and express what I see in words? 
The man who finds himself addicted to words and 
lacks the imagination to see pictures can begin to 
look around and cultivate the habit. The man or 
woman who sees in flashes, and hence inclines to dis- 
dain words or to think of them as less important than 
the vision, can attempt to put his or ictures into 
words. Whatever the relative values of words and 
pictures in the thought process, good writing and 
speech should combine them. 

There is another and, I think, more inviting rea- 
son for keeping the mind on pictures during the writ- 
ing process: As we see, we discover and relate. When 
George Bernard Shaw remarked that “The Red 
Song” sung to the tune of “Tannenbaum, O Tannen- 
baum” reminded him of the funeral march of a dead 
eel, he not only got the satisfaction of a phrase-maker 
but in some respects the satisfaction of a discoverer 
who sees sudden and strange relationships between 
apparently unrelated objects. When a farmer tells me 
that ducks, because they have the untidy habit of tak- 
ing a drink of water and then running to their feed 
trough and spilling water all across the floor, are the 
pigs of the poultry industry, he gives himself and me 
both a picture; but he also enjoys the pleasure of 
putting together two things that are not common- 
ly related. When one thinks of the western sky 
streaked with clouds after sunset as a “bloodshot sky,” 
or sees an apple orchard in the “full fleece of spring,” 
or notes that an old man is “dying like a tree,” he 
makes discoveries, yes, but he must make a discovery 
before he can make a phrase. He has looked and seen 
and transferred the picture into words. 

In the use of picture language one finds a pointed 
lesson for those who think that the secret of good 
writing lies in simplification—the condescending sub- 
stitution of small words for big ones. Let us not con 
fuse simplification with simplicity. I construe the {aT 
ter to be clarity with sweat, whereas simplification 
generally means taking some passage that is not very 
interesting to begin with and translating it into a 
species of baby talk. Thus the aim of those who want 
to convey information from a large body of complex 
knowledge should not be to use short words but pic- 
ture words. Their concern must be with apt com- 
parisons and contrasts and not with monosyllables. 

Needless to say, a writer or speaker can overwork 
metaphors to the point of boring and misleading 
those who try to follow him. The metaphors we need 
when we write or speak may not, of course, be readily 
at hand. Certainly they will not if we do not con- 
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sistently practice thinking beyond the humdrum of 
the literal. What are some of the ways by which we 
can habitually keep our stock of pictures high? 

Reading gifted writers, particularly of fiction and 
travel, should be noted first. The nonprofessional 
writer ought always to read with an eye to the pic- 
tures of the artist. He may find one picture in Albert 
Camus, “the sea steaming like a wet wash.”” He may 
find others in Mary Webb, who describes a charac- 
ter as “not bad but empty of good” or has a character 
say, “Evening after evening, in the summer, I have 
gone to see the white clover fall asleep in the 
meadows.” 

Those who write of poetry and the emotions will 
reward us most with pictures, for their task taxes 
them and they must use comparisons. A. E. Housman 
received a request that he define poetry. “I replied 
that I could no more define poetry than a terrier can 
define a rat, but . experience has taught me, 
when I am shaving of a morning, to keep watch over 
my thoughts, because, if a line of poetry strays into 
my memory, my skin bristles so that the razor ceases 
to act.” Dante said that on reading Virgil “hardly a 
drop of blood in my body does not shudder.” 

But reading, even if done while we are alert to 
effects, may prove too passive a pastime to help us 
develop within ourselves the value of pictures. What 
we need, after all, is a series of undertakings that 
make metaphors a habit. We must look around and 
poke into vocabularies and see how these vocabu- 
laries can be transferred through our daily medita- 
tions to new fields. In this effort I would recommend 
the practice of seeing objects and abstractions in hu- 
man or animal shapes. 


Every Man His Own Aesop 

Years ago, about the time he wrote The Microbe 
Hunters, Paul de Kruif dealt with the belligerence of 
a germ. It was a difficult topic at best and one that 
had not up to that time been properly dramatized 
or appreciated. So de Kruif put the idea across in 
this manner: “The microbe came out of its corner 
with both arms swinging.” 

As Greenough and Kittredge have pointed out, “Al- 
ready the language is studded with words and phrases 
in which the names of animals are figuratively used 
to describe human qualities. A man may be ‘blind as 
a bat,’ ‘sly as a fox,’ ‘hungry as a wolf.’ Still more 
primitive is the practice of designating a person meta- 
phorically, by the name of some animal whose quali- 
ties he is thought to exemplify. Thus a crafty fellow 
may be called a fox; a glutton, a pig; a surly person, 
a bear. . The names of various stupid birds have 
been used at different periods for ‘fool’ or ‘dupe’: 
‘gull,’ ‘pigeon,’ ‘dodo,’ ‘rook.’ Rook affords a curious 
instance of transference. From the noun rook, ‘a 
dupe,’ comes the verb rook, ‘to cheat.’ ” 

Anyone can see at a glance that the stream of Jan- 
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guage today is developing clots of specialized vocabu- 
laries. There still remains a common body of words 
by which we can more or less communicate. But the 
words that mean most to specialists are likely to 
mean least to those outside the range of some schol- 
arly or scientific or industrial pursuit. What we need 
to do, not only for ourselves but for the smoothness 
of the language, is to move words from one body of 
knowledge to another. 


Tricks from the Trades 


Let me, then, offer a practical suggestion that 
might be of daily use in this attempt. Let a person 
think, and as far as possible speak, for one day a 
week in the terms common to some particular pro- 
fession or trade. Let him pick his images in his re- 
flections from this vocabulary and let him by this 
process see how many can be carried over into com- 
mon speech and writing. On Monday it might be 
that he would choose his images from cooking; on 
Tuesday from engineering; on Wednesday from rail- 
roading; on Thursday from nuclear science; on Fri- 
day from agriculture; on Saturday from sport. And 
by Sunday he would certainly need a rest, but if he 
continued the process he might choose his terms from 
the wealth of language in the field of religion. 

The more we learn by listening the better will be 
our prose. I have taken particular pleasure in listen- 
ing to engineering students. One term alone was 
worth the various hours I spent. Engineers are no- 
toriously conservative when it comes to building 
against all contingencies. They are inclined to make 
a bridge, say, twice as strong as it needs to be for any 
foreseeable use. Then just to make more than sure, 
they add more strength, and what they add is known 
as the fudge factor. It allows for any accidental cheat- 
ing in construction. 

Any special vocabulary is rich in images and sym- 
bols when we know enough to find them. Some of 
these vocabularies have grown so tight and limited 
that they have become useful in the main only to the 
initiated. But even these yield loot if one listens and 
puts himself in the know. The beauty of it is that 
one is likely to hear imaginative language in the 
most unlikely places. 

In any event, the habit of looking at language 
for pictures is what'matters, and any practice that 
keeps our attention riveted on this quest will pay 
us in the end and help the language too. 





Charles W. Ferguson, author of the widely ac- 
claimed biography of Cardinal Wolsey, Naked to 
Mine Enemies, has recently turned his attention to 
the material that all of us who yearn to express our- 
selves must learn to hammer and chisel: words. 
This article is taken from a chapter of a book that 
Mr. Ferguson, senior editor of the Reader’s Digest, 
is now engaged in completing. 
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Under a new law, children in the schools of Peru will 
have once each week a “family education hour.” The aim 
is to strengthen the influence of family life and to teach 
the child his duties toward the family and society. 

* In India the post of “school mothers” has been created 
by the government. In most cases it will be filled by the 
wives of teachers. i 

* It is doubtful whether truants from schoo: in the United 
States ever thought of this excuse, but in the Nether- 
lands children don’t have to go to school if they live on 
boats. There are 4,127 such children, sons and daughters 
of boatmen. The Dutch Protestant Association of Boat- 
men is urging other boatmen’s associations to join with 
them in making education compulsory for their children. 


As 
jo * 


How long do you think it takes a worker to make a 
ball of twine? A whole day, if he does it by hand, as he 
did until recently in the village of San Gerardo, Ecuador. 
Then the UN rural education specialist from Mexico in- 


vented a simple twine-making machine. Now a workman 


can wind up his job in a single hour. 


Today the scene may be outside a one-room, mud- 
floored welfare center in a rural district of the Philip- 
pines. Her materials spread out under a tree, a midwife 
is explaining to a group of mothers how to mix. the 
powdered milk UNICEF has sent. Over and over she 
shows them exactly how to prepare the milk, using the 
same kind of kettle and utensils the mothers have in their 
homes. 

Another day the scene may be in Indonesia. The nu- 
trition worker has gone to market this morning and 
brought back foods that the mothers themselves can buy. 
She lays her purchases on a table and explains that these 
are the foods their families should eat. She tells how little 
the foods cost in the market and shows how to prepare 
appetizing dishes. 

These two scenes illustrate how UNICEF workers are 
carrying on their chief job—education. All over the world 
there are mothers who do not know how to make use of 
cheap, nutritious foods even though these are within their 
reach. UNICEF hopes to correct this situation by instruct- 
ing mothers about nutrition at welfare centers, mainly in 
rural districts. 


in 1 
rit Iwe ' 


Their religion teaches them that they must not kill a 
living creature, even if it means watching rats or locusts 
devour the year’s crops. Yet thirty Hindus serving as 
horticulture specialists in the Kumaon Hills (the lower 
reaches of the Himalayas) know that modern techniques 
must replace India’s two-thousand-year-old methods of 
horticulture if the people are to survive. And so each day 
these workers use their chemical sprays to destroy the 
green fly and the aphis. Each day they return home to 
pray—with heavy hearts—for the smallest of their victims 
and for their own immortal souls. 

Along with this painful internal conflict, there are ex- 
ternal difficulties too. The workers must use outdated 
tools; face landslides, floods, and snow; and*¢arry guns to 
frighten off the bears that come down from the moun- 
tains to strip the apple orchards. With such dedicated 
persons among them, the two million dwellers in the hill 
country must soon achieve a better life. Already—just five 
years after the United Nations and the Indian govern- 
ment turned their attention to this undeveloped region— 
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the hill dwellers are learning that they can improve their 
health by eating fresh fruit and vegetables and increase 
their crops by planting broad-leaved trees to halt erosion 
and enrich the soil. Soon perhaps there will be no more 
gaunt men in ragged clothes, stupefying themselves with 
cup after cup of the sweet black tea that for a time can 
drown their hunger, cold, and misery. 

If the experiment in the Kumaon Hills succeeds, it may 
prove that intensive, scientific horticulture holds the an- 
swer for other underdeveloped agricultural countries. 


lo Engineer a Career 


An engineering career for girls? Certainly, says an en- 
gineering firm in Wales. Under a new program girls in 
the fourth year of secondary school spend a week of their 
vacation in the firm's factory. Here they are shown all the 
phases of the engineering industry—planning, sales, ad- 
ministration, technical research, machine shops. The firm 
hopes that many of the girls will come back later for keeps. 


Festival of the Americas 


How would you like to attend a performance of the fa- 
mous ballet company of the Teatro Colén of Buenos 
Aires? Or see a play just as it is put on in Rio de Janeiro 
(with earphones that will translate every word into Eng- 
lish for you)? Or feast your eyes on ancient Indian or 
Mayan art or on the masterpieces of great living Latin- 
American artists? Can you imagine yourself following with 
your eyes—or even with your footsteps—a group of holiday 
merrymakers from Mexico or Peru as they dance in their 
gaily colored costumes? 

All this will be going on in Chicago during the Festival 
of the Americas in August 1959. Something new in the 
Western Hemisphere, the festival will introduce to the 
people of the United States the art and culture of other 
American peoples. 

The Festival will be held in connection with the Third 
Pan-American Games. Canada, Latin America, the Carib- 
bean islands, and the United States will all be represented. 
Also cooperating are the Association of American States, 
the Pan-American Union, and many national organiza- 
tions and cultural institutions, as well as artists, musicians, 
and educators throughout the hemisphere. 
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YOU WOULDN'T THINK so simple a foray as going into 
the kitchen for a midnight snack could result in 
near-fatal injuries and a completely revised father- 
son relationship. But that is what happened to me. 

Opening the doors of the kitchen cabinet I was 
contronted with a display of cereal boxes that would 
have done credit to a supermarket—and every blessed 
one of them with the top off. The methods by which 
the tops had been removed betrayed the age of the 
remover—the scissored neatness of the meticulous 
eleven-year-old rather than the brute strength of 
the fourteen-year-old, It took me just one second to 
realize that here was another attack of premiumitis. 

My experience has been that cereal premiums 
range from the deliberately malevolent to the dis- 
tressingly antagonizing. Frankly I think the FBI 
should check into some of them. The assembly dia- 
gram of a recent one looks dangerously like the 
triggering device of an atom bomb (though I 
couldn’t follow the directions). 

The evidence in the kitchen cabinet, therefore, 
was alarming and demanded prompt action. Spot- 
ting three “Barleypops” boxes of apparently recent 
vintage (the wax wrappers were unopened), I read 
the teaser on the side. “Boys!” it said. “Do you have 
fun with your daddies? Send three box tops for a 
twenty-six page manual on ‘You, Too, Can Play 
with Dad.’ Learn how to get your pop into your 
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Lhe Twenty-six Page 


JAMES H. SNOWDEN 


games and sports. Healthful! Invigorating! For you 
and for him, too!” 

Now manuals are something that I can take or 
leave alone, as the situation requires. However, the 
subject matter of this one, despite its implication 
that dads are a muscle-bound, vegetating species of 
humanity, didn’t seem too ominous. (That only 
goes to show how treacherous words can be.) Ac- 
tually | was a bit pleased that the rufhan division 
of our household was about to “include me in.” I 
used to play a fair-to-middling first base, and if I 
didn't make all-state as a pass-catching end, I did 
once recover a fumble in a crucial game. 

Currently, of course, my athletic prowess is lim- 
ited to short sprints for the bus and vaulting over 


objects abandoned on the stairway by our progeny 


-whose physical condition does not seem to permit 
transporting anything above the street level. My 
muscle tone might be a note or two off pitch, but 
the routine of carrying books, shoes, purses, sweaters, 
handbags, and so forth to the upper floor has kept 
me from becoming a paunchy, puffing old codger. 

Closing the kitchen cabinet, I resolved to go along 
with the boys’ program to “play with Dad.” I'd pull 
my punches and let them win in the end, but not so 
obviously as to spoil the sport. 


Opportunity Knocks, Inopportunely 

The next day was Saturday. It was one of those 
soft, sweet September days with a cool breeze and a 
warm sun—a combination that produces an_inde- 
scribably satisfying lethargy in middle-aged males 
and brings on catnaps any time after the third inning 
on TV. Despite the fact that the Phillies were win- 
ning, Morpheus soon tucked me into his cozy em- 
brace, and Roberts had to go on pitching without me. 

Suddenly the doorbell rang. Still basking in the 
delectable drowsiness of Indian summer, I shuffled 
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Manual 


“Being an account of why breakfast 
cereals should rank immediately behind 


automobiles as a cause of accidents.”’ 


to the door and opened it. Then, wide awake, I 
slammed it shut again and sprang to the stairway in 
mortal terror. “Run for your lives!”” I shouted up 
stairs. “We're being attacked. The Martians have 
landed!” A scurry of feet answered my shrill alarm. 
Down the stairs came eleven-year-old Freddy. He 
ran to the door, opened it, and said to the ghastly 
apparition, “Come on in.” “It’s just Butchy,” he ex- 
plained to no one in general. 

Butchy came in. The only similarity between him 
and an eleven-year-old boy was that he didn’t re- 
move his hat or whatever it was he had on his head. 
Butchy was pure outer space. His headgear was a 
varicolored plastic helmet girded across the face by 
three leather-covered bars, the whole of which was 
completed by a strap deftly cupping his chin, and 
anchored where his ears ought to be with snap 
fasteners the size of quarters. His body was out- 
rageously inflated at the shoulders and hips and en- 
cased in a flaming red pullover shirt and dun-colored 
pants padded at the knees. His spindly legs were 
bare, and on his feet were enormous shoes elevated 
by carpet-tearing cleats. As he stared at me with un- 
disguised misgivings, it suddenly dawned on me 
that Butchy was in his football uniform. 

Now I maintain that no man should be asked to 
rise from a sound slumber and be faced with some- 
thing that looks like a pint-sized monster out of 
Jules Verne. There ought to be a code protecting the 
reposeful male who chooses, on his Saturday off, to 
leave his brains on the dresser along with his keys 
and his small change. 

Pulling myself together, I regained my chair and 
attempted to concentrate on the ball game, choosing 
to ignore Butchy’s baleful stare. This exhibition of 
poise was an instant success and the boys vanished 
toward the recreation room. 

In a few moments they were back, but this time 
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Freddy also was geared for action. His outfit was not 
one whit less frightful than Butchy’s, except that his 
helmet was painted a deadly black. They paused 
beside my chair. “Hey, Pop,” said Freddy, “how 
about watchin’ us play?” 

I caught on immediately. This, beyond a doubt, 
was Chapter One of “You, Too, Can Play with 
Dad.”” The appearance of Butchy and the carefully 
worded invitation bore all the earmarks of a guile 
foreign to an eleven-year-old. Instantly I fell into the 
role | was expected to play. “Well,” I said with a 
fine show of reluctance, “if you really want me to.” 
To which Freddy responded with such enthusiasm 
that I smiled in spite of myself and got up to follow 
them to the playground a block away. There we 
were joined by six or eight boys, all horribly be- 
decked in what the well-dressed halfback wears today. 


The Courting of Disaster 


1 hung back with a mixture of aloofness and 
patience while they chose sides. That part of their 
little stall completed, they asked if I was comlortable 
sitting on the ground. Didn't I want to sit in the 
stands? “Oh, come on, fellows,” I teased them, “are 
you scared of me? Trying to chase me away?” In a 
rush they all said no, but they didn’t want to see 
me get hurt. “Me? Hurt?” I said in mock horror. 
“Are you trying to frighten me? You don’t have to 
beat around the bush. I'll play anywhere you want 
me to.” My unexpected trumping of their youthful 
ruse caught them by surprise. One moon-faced 
youngster popped his eyes, gasped, “You'll play with 
us!” and then clapped his hand to his forehead as 
he feigned a dead-away faint. 

It would have been churlish of me to refuse to 
play; yet | remembered I was a grown man and 
therefore capable of inflicting injury without in- 
tending to. So I suggested that I umpire or referee. 
The boys, however, declined on the grounds that 
their rules were different and, what's more, they all 
trusted each other. I finally decided to play end on 
Butchy’s team—a decision that he met with a stony 
silence because, I supposed, it gave his team an ad- 
vantage they didn’t want to be unsporting about. 
When I took my place on the field, Freddy's team 
yipped and yelled to sustain their spirits. I had to 
admire their courage and bravado. 

A hulking, beefed-up boy kicked off to our side, 
and Butchy ran it back a good ten or fifteen yards 
on a play I didn’t get into because one of the young: 
sters blocked me out with more vigor than form. 
(While I submitted pleasantly to his efforts, | could 
swear he tried to tear the ligaments in my hip.) | 
grinned at him good-naturedly and trotted over to 
the huddle. “We'll try a pass,” said Butchy. Pointing 
to me, he added, “You go down about twenty yards, 
and I'll throw you one right across center.” 

Absolutely nothing would have happened, I'm 
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sure, if the kid playing opposite me hadn't broken 
every rule in the book when I crossed the line of 


scrimmage. Disdaining both ethics and safety, he 


tried to clip me and missed by a whisker. As it was, 
he banged into my left leg and threw me slightly off 
stride. I stumbled in the general direction of down- 
field trying to measure twenty yards in my mind’s 
eye and regain my balance at the same time. Out of 
the corner of my eye I caught sight of Freddy bear- 
ing down on me, intent on blocking me out. F cut in 
sharply toward him and then stepped aside as he 
made his move. He went sprawling on the ground a 
good ten feet away. I turned to look at the scrimmage 
line to get my bearings. It was then I saw the pass. 


Daddy Down and Almost Out 

No one will ever convince me that Butchy threw 
that pass. It had to be Sammy Baugh or Otto Gra- 
ham because it was moving like a bullet. For a fatal 
moment I was spellbound, fascinated by its flat tra- 
jectory and its speed. Then, instinctively, I threw 
up my hands for the catch and realized that I had 
delayed a tenth of a second too long. Before I could 
close my eye the ball struck. It buried itself sideways 
in my face, smashed against my eye and nose just 
as some demoniac eleven-year-old belted me from 
behind, locked his arms around my knees, and bore 
me to the earth. 

Groping to cover the pain in my eye and the 
blood I felt running in my nose, I barely saw the 
final act of assault, but there, a foot or two away, 
was Freddy's helmet flying towards my unprotected 
chest, with Freddy, shoulders hunched, following. 

That was the blow that told. The plastic helmet 
punched into my rib cage with a thud that stopped 
trafic for three blocks around and expelled all the 
air in my lungs in one savage gush. Cut down to the 
turf in one direction from the hips down and in an- 
other direction from the hips up, I was incapable 
of crying out and completely defenseless. But I did 
not lose consciousness. I distinctly remember my 
attackers unwinding themselves and yelling “Incom- 
plete! Incomplete!” which I took to mean that they 
had been unable to kill me outright in one play. 
(They were talking about the pass, of course.) 

When I failed to spring up for the next play they 
began to gather around me with a combination of 
annoyance and curiosity. Freddy, at least, was solici- 
tous. “‘What's-a-matter, Pop?” he kept asking until 
someone guessed I’d had the wind knocked out of 
me. Water suddenly was poured unceremoniously 
over my face. The boys hoisted and hauled me into 
a sitting position, wiping away the blood and water 
with the most unsanitary collection of handkerchiefs 
ever seen and pounding me on the back to restore 
my breath. 

When I had recovered sufficiently to move, I found 
I was a mass of bruises and aches, and it was even 
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money that at least five ribs were broken. Blood con- 
tinued to pour from my nose and I couldn’t get my 
legs to function simultaneously. Vaguely aware of 
the consequences of walking with a dislocated hip 
and the dangers of having a broken rib pierce the 
lungs or heart, I allowed Freddy, Butchy, and sev- 
eral others to escort me home. 


Ministry of Healing 


My fifteen-year-old daughter and her mother were 
in the kitchen when the mercy squad ushered me in 


—bleeding, limping, clutching my right eye, and 
muttering imprecations against sports, manuals, and 
the lack of supervision on the city’s playgrounds. 
“What on earth?” said my bride of two decades, 
scanning the whole preposterous group. Then she 
pushed the boys outside, motioned Freddy to stay, 
and turned on the hot water, all at the same time. 
The sudden removal of Butchy and his fellows left 
me unsupported, and I staggered a few steps into the 
dining room, collapsing on the carpet. “Cathy,” said 
my dream girl, “go put a newspaper under your 
father’s head so he won't bleed all over the floor. 
Freddy, what happened?” 

“Well, gee, Mom, nothin’,” he answered. “We 
wanted him to watch our team, but he insisted on 
playin’, and he missed a li'l ol’ pass. Wow! You 
shoulda seen it. Hit him right in the face.”” Then his 
zest for reporting died, and he finished limply, “Is 
he all right, Mom?” 

“He’s all right,”’ said his mother. “His nose is bleed- 
ing, but we can take care of that, and I'll bet that 
eye will be black, but it isn’t serious. Don’t you 
worry. You run along and play.” And he went, shout- 
ing cheerfully to Butchy and the far-from-mourners 
bench that “he’s gonna have a black eye.” 

I was dying, all but alone and forgotten, on my 
own dining-room floor. In the kitchen, water was 
running, and in. the back yard one of the winsome 
destreyers was gaily informing someone at least a 
mile away that Butchy had given Freddy’s daddy a 
black eye. 

Then the angels of mercy came in bearing basins 
of hot water and clean white towels. (Where ever 
did they find them? I never can.) Sweetly condescend- 
ing smiles hovered around the corners of their 
mouths as though once more they had caught Fa- 
ther in some silly escapade. 

“You ought to know better,” began the head 
nurse, making sure to swab my nose and chin with a 
wet towel so I couldn’t answer. “Playing football at 
your age! Why couldn’t you just watch? You al- 
ways have to get into the act and embarrass your own 
children. I'll bet Freddy feels terrible.” I groaned. 
At death's door, battered almost into insensibility, 
ground into the very dirt by my own son and his 
cold-blooded allies, I was again to be the author of 

(Continued on page 35) 
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When Smithville 


— c— 


Went to School 


Suppose it were feasible, in a certain one-school 
community, for all the parents to visit the 

school some afternoon. Suppose that the principal; 
taking them on tour, were to throw off the 
customary restraint and, thinking out loud in 

a public hallway, give these interested 

citizens the deep-down reasons for the good and 
the bad in present-day schools. Might it not 


open some eyes, inspire some hearts? 


ONE DAY ALL THE PARENTS of the children in the 
Smithville School decided they would visit school. 
That is, all the parents but one. A Mrs. Johnson said 
that, for reasons she did not care to disclose, she pre- 
ferred going by herself. 

At the appointed time the parents walked into the 
principal’s ofice and announced their purpose. 

“Mr. Russell, we have come to visit school. We have 
not come to hear our children recite or to be shown 
displays of their work. We have come to learn some- 
thing about the people who teach our children.” 

“To be sure,” said Principal Russell, who really 
wasn't sure at all what such a visit implied. “It so 
happens that I have here a booklet which was re- 
cently issued by the National Education Association. 
On page forty-one it says, “The typical woman teacher 
is 45-5 years of age. She holds a bachelor’s de- 
gree. ... Her total teaching experience is 15.4 
years. . . . Her annual salary is 

“That’s not the kind of information we want,” 
called out Sam Brown, a service station attendant. 

“T should say not,” agreed Mrs. Dennison, a beau- 
tician. ‘““We are not interested in teachers as statistics. 
We want to know them as human beings.” 

There was a chorus of similar comments. All the 
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parents, it seemed, wanted to know about their chil- 
dren’s teachers as persons. 

“Very well,” said the principal. And he led them 
down a long hall where all the doors were numbered 
and had names beside them. 

The first stop was at Number One, Miss Rogers’ 
room. The group looked in. Some of the pupils were 
writing at the board. Some were at their desks study- 
ing. Some were working at a table in the rear. There 
was a busy, relaxed, happy atmosphere. 

Miss Rogers, an attractive woman of about forty, 
was helping a pupil at her desk. She smiled warmly 
at the group and invited them to enter. Mr. Russell 
motioned to her to continue teaching. Out in the 
hall he said to the parents, “Miss Rogers is one of our 
outstanding teachers. She is intelligent, keenly in- 
terested in young people, and highly skilled in class- 
room techniques.’ 

“Is she crippled?” asked one of the parents. “I saw 
a cane at her desk.” 

“She is becoming crippled,” the principal an- 
swered. “About two years ago it was found that she 
had multiple sclerosis. As you know, this is a progres- 
sive disease. Sometimes Miss Rogers loses her ability 
to walk. At other times she cannot focus her eyes. 
Then a substitute teacher takes her place. Unless 
medical research finds an answer, she will become too 
severely disabled to continue in the classroom.” 

A hush settled over the group. They continued on 
down the hall to Room Two, Mr. Hale’s room. Glanc+ 
ing in, they saw a blond, personable young instructor 
bending over a pupil and helping him with an assign- 
ment. He waved a friendly greeting. 

“Last summer Mr. Hale received his master’s de- 
gree,” the parents were told. 
of teaching. He had trouble with discipline at first 
but now he’s doing a fine job. Were he to stay in the 


“This is his second year 


profession, he would become a superior teacher.” 
“You mean he is leaving?” someone asked. 
“Yes, he has been offered a fine salary by a truck- 
ing firm, and he has decided to accept the job.” 
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_ me, 
© Hays from Monkmeyer 


\ protest went up from the parents. “A teacher 
who has a master’s degree is giving up teaching?” 

“He has to face realities,” the principal answered. 
“He has three children, and his salary just doesn’t 
pay rent, food, or medical bills. As I saw when I 
visited the Hales the other evening, they are crowded 
into a small, undesirable apartment. Whenever Mrs. 
Hale can leave the baby she will try to find a job.” 

\gain a hush settled over the group. 

As they neared Room Three, the teacher, a Miss 
Oswald, hurried out carrying a mop. She looked 
weary. “Teddy knocked over the easel,” she sighed. 
“The floor looks like the rainbow. And before that, 
Mary was changing the water in the fish bowl and the 
fish went down the drain!” 

It was decided that Miss Oswald had had enough 
distraction for one day, so the group moved on. 

“Teaching takes great patience,” observed Mr. 
Russell. “It’s exhausting work. A teacher of young 
children can’t take her eyes off them for a moment.” 

When they approached the next room, Miss Fields’ 
sixth grade, the teacher was out in the hall, talking to 
a parent. The parent was none other than Mrs. Joln- 
son, She who had declined to accompany the group. 
She was shouting angrily at Miss Fields. 

“There seems to be a little difficulty here,” the 
principal observed. “Perhaps we'd better not stop.” 

“You are, too, unfair to Teddy,” shouted Mrs. 
Johnson. “Every teacher he has ever had has been 
unfair to him. Why should his desk be by your desk?” 


“Because he constantly annoys others,” responded 


the teacher quietly. “No matter where I have moved 
him, he has created a disturbance.” 
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“He says it’s the other children who bother him, 
and then he gets blamed for it!” stormed Teddy's 
mother. “I’m taking this up with the superintend- 
ent.” Mrs. Johnson stalked off angrily. 

“Teaching is not an easy task,” Mr. Russell pointed 
out. “Miss Fields is an excellent teacher. But she has 
her problems, you see.” 

“I am surprised to see so many pupils in each class- 
room,” said Fred Vincent, a shoe shop proprietor. “I 
had no idea teachers had such large classes.” 

“They have too many pupils to do the most effec- 
tive teaching,” said the principal. “This is true not 
only here in Smithville but all over the country. It’s 
all wrong, of course. When classrooms are crowded, 
discipline problems are more serious, tensions may 
run high, and teachers have more work to do. One ol 
the most common reasons why teachers leave the pro 
fession is too heavy a work load.” 

“Why don’t you administrators do something 
about it?”” boomed one of the men. 

“Administrators are well aware ol the problems 
caused by overcrowded classes,” replied Mr. Russell 
gravely. “But at present there is nothing that we 
can do. Fewer pupils per teacher means that more 
teachers would have to be employed. Even if these 
teachers were available, the money to pay for them is 
not. We do the best we can with what has been made 
available to us.” 


5. sr as the visitors reached the door of Neal Han- 
kins’ room, the office secretary edged through the 
crowd to Mr. Russell. It seemed he had an urgent 
phone call, so he momentarily excused himself. 

Mr. Hankins, a good-looking young man with an 
easy manner, approached the visiters. His quick, ob- 
servant eyes recognized a number of the town’s Very 
Important People. Quickly he shook hands with as 
many as he could. “It’s wonderful to see you all,” he 
beamed. “Paying your school a visit? Fine!” He 
made another quick survey to be certain that the 
principal was not near. “I for one would be glad if 
the parents would make a real study of what is going 
on in the system here. It’s weak at more points than 
one. What we need is an administrative overhaul.” 

At that moment Mr. Russell returned, and Han- 
kins quickly reentered his classroom. 

“I would be very much interested to know,” que- 
ried Peter Huffsmith, a keen appraiser of human 
types, “just what kind of a person Mr. Hankins is.” 

The principal took a long breath. It seemed he was 
counting to ten—perhaps fifteen. 

“In many respects Mr. Hankins is an efficient 
teacher,” replied Mr. Russell with considerable re- 
straint. “But he is suffering from moccasin-itis.”” 

“Is that something like Asian flu?” inquired one of 
the mothers humorously. 

“No, it is a different kind of virus infection,” an- 
swered Mr. Russell. “The victims are most often 
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young men who aspire to become administrators. In 
other words, they want to wear the chief’s moccasins.” 
Mr. Huffsmith nodded knowingly. “Schools aren’t 
the only places where you find those people. Stop me 
if I’m wrong, but I'd say that this young man is the 
kind who tries to undermine school morale and break 
down the community’s confidence in the schools.” 
Mr. Russell nodded. “No critic can do the school 
more damage than the critic within the ranks.” 


Now the parents of Smithville were standing at the 
entrance to Mrs. Carson’s room, impressed with the 
absolute silence. Nobody was whispering. Everybody 
was working. A few pupils glanced up at the visitors. 
After a stern look from their teacher, they reapplied 
themselves to their books. 

Mrs. Carson was a woman in her early thirties— 
tall, thin, perfectly groomed. But the glance she cast 
toward those at the doorway held no warmth. 

“IT would venture to say,” drawled Cliff Anderson, 
a restaurateur, “that Mrs. Carson is your top teacher.” 

“Why do you say that?” asked the principal. 

“Because no room has been as quiet as this one.” 
Many of the parents nodded in agreement. 

“Mrs. Carson,” said Mr. Russell, “is efficient and 
well educated. She’s a hard worker and an excellent 
organizer. But she is a teacher miscast.”’ 

“With such a quiet, orderly room?” inquired Mrs. 
Dennison incredulously. 

“That quietness,” explained Mr. Russell, “is the 
kind you hear in a forest after a gun has been fired.” 

“You mean her pupils are afraid of her?” asked 
one parent. 

“Are you implying that Mrs. Carson is a cross or 
impatient teacher?” asked another. 

“No,” answered the principal. “On the contrary, 
she is a thoroughly well-intentioned teacher. But she 
lacks the most important requirement for successful 
teaching: a genuine liking for children and an under- 
standing of their needs. She herself recognizes this 
shortcoming. She recently told me that she is plan- 
ning to give up teaching and do laboratory research.” 

“But surely her pupils must be learning a great 
deal,” insisted one of the parents. 

“The fact that pupils are bending over books 
doesn’t mean they are learning,” responded Mr. Rus- 
sell quietly. “If pupils are to learn, they must have 
their interest aroused and feel a real desire for learn- 
ing. The quality of instruction cannot be measured 
in any mechanical way. It’s what takes place in the 
minds and hearts of the pupils that counts.” 

“Until today,” said Mrs. Lewis, “I had no idea how 
many skills it takes to be a good teacher.” 

“It seems to me,” said the president of the local 
bank, “that when we get good teachers we ought to do 
everything we can to keep them.” 

“That's right,” agreed Mr. Russell, ‘““and we ought 
to go further than that. We ought to make the teach- 
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ing profession so attractive and so rewarding that 
there will be far more candidates than openings and 
only those with the highest aptitudes and talents lor 
teaching need be permitted to enter the profession.” 

The dismissal bell rang. Chattering boys and girls 
poured out of the classrooms and down the corridors. 
For a while the parents watched the youngsters, on 
their way out to the playgrounds and on to their 
homes. Then they followed the principal to the last 
room, Mrs. Abbey’s. 

“Mrs. Abbey is the oldest teacher on the faculty,” 
Mr. Russell told them. The warmth in his voice 
showed how highly he regarded her. “She has taught 
forty-five years. Last week she handed me her resig- 
nation, effective in June. In her the profession is los- 
ing one of its most dedicated teachers.” 

The parents pressed to the doorway. The classroom 
was déserted by all except Mrs. Abbey. She had 
folded her thin arms on her desk. Her silver-crowned 
head was pillowed on top of them. She was sleeping. 

Mr. Russell lowered his voice. “Mrs. Abbey is ‘the 
thread that runs so true’ in the profession. There are 
many teachers like her—but not enough. For forty-five 
years she has been the first to arrive at school and the 
last to leave. No teacher has had a greater love fon 
her pupils. Probably fifteen hundred pupils have felt 
that love and been the richer for it. Mrs. Abbey is 
sixty-five years old now. Teaching takes a tremendous 
amount of nervous and physical energy, and she no 
longer has these to give.” 

Very quietly the group moved on. 

“Mr. Russell,” asked Mrs. Dennison, “who will take 
Mrs. Abbey's place?” 


Fon a moment the principal said nothing. He 


waited until every parent was looking at him, won- 
dering why he was so slow to speak. Then, very 
gravely, he repeated the question. 

“Who will succeed Mrs. Abbey? That is a question 
which only you can answer—you and all the other 
parents of the nation.” With that, Principal Russell 
went back to his office. And the parents of Smithville 
went out to their cars. 

As they drove away they realized, as they had not 
realized betore, that it is not the school administra- 
tors who chiefly determine what kind of people shall 
teach children and what quality of education those 
children shall receive. That responsibility rests, in the 
last analysis, with the great body of citizens upon 
whose support the schools depend. It’s the Smithvilles 
that have the answer. 





Ruth Jaeger Buntain, second-grade teacher in 
Wasco, California, is just completing her twenty- 
second year in the classroom. During those years she 
has somehow managed to find time to write articles, 
plays, and children’s stories. A recent book, The 
Birthday Story, was a Junior Literary Guild selection. 
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Stand 


Should P.T.A.’s support legislation 
authorizing tests for alcohol content in 
of automobile drivers sus- 
pected of being drunk? Should they 
support or oppose hot-rod clubs and 
drag racing? Should they promote leg- 
islation limiting traffic speeds? 

Mrs. P. D. Bevil, national chairman 
of Safety, reports that at the 1957 na- 
tional convention state safety chairmen 
wanted to know the stand of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers on these issues. When Mrs. Bevil re- 
ferred their request to the Executive 
Committee of the Congress, she and 
Mrs. E. L. Church, national chairman 
of Juvenile Protection, were assigned to 
make a study of the three problems, re- 
port their findings, and make recom- 
mendations to the committee. 

Upon the basis of their thorough in- 
vestigation and careful report, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee 


the blood 


recommends 
that state congresses (1) support “im- 
plied consent” laws for drunkenness 
tests if such legislation is introduced in 
their legislatures; (2) oppose drag rac- 
ing when it involves speed contests; 
and (3) cooperate with safety officials, 
those charged with law enforcement, 
and safety councils in establishing 
speed limits appropriate to driving con- 
ditions in their states. 


now 


For information about implementing 
these recommendations in your state, 
watch your state congress bulletins and 
write to the safety chairman of your 
state congress. All state safety chairmen 
have received copies of the report pre- 
pared by Mrs. Bevil and Mrs. Church. 


C ongress ; 

Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, national 
chairman of Legislation, reports that 
during the past year members of the 
Washington Committee on Legislation 
have appeared often before Congres- 
sional committees to present the views 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers on legislative proposals and 
appropriations affecting the welfare of 
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at your service 


children and youth. Space permits the 
publication here of only a small sample 
of their work. The following is an ex- 
cerpt from testimony presented by Mrs. 
Richard G. Radue, chairman of the 
committee, on February 27, 1958, be- 
fore the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare: 
“We urge your favorable considera- 
tion of the budget request for $150,000 
to enable the Children’s Bureau to 
work cooperatively with interested or- 
ganizations on the planning of the 1960 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. Our people are increasing- 
ly concerned by the mounting difficul- 
ties of education, of coping with juve- 
nile delinquency, of evolving a positive 
national policy of preparing children 
to meet the problems that they will in- 
herit. . .. The 1960 White House Con- 
ference will provide an opportunity for 
people from every part of our society 
and for representatives of young people 
to come together, diagnose their diff- 
culties, and develop action programs 
that they can then take back to their 
communities. We urge your support of 
a conference designed to help people 
help themselves in the most significant 
undertaking in which they can engage.” 


Lignts 


This theme, now being used in 
Idaho, “is not a new idea for the Na- 


tional Congress,” says Mrs. John E., 
Hayes, national chairman of Programs 
and Founders Day. “Rather it epito- 
mizes the continuing program of the 
Congress over a long period of years. 
Yet the phrase ‘Lights On for Educa- 
tion’ may serve to awaken new interest 
in the schools of your community, as it 
promises to do in my state of Idaho.” 
As program chairmen make plans for 
next year, Mrs. Hayes urges them to 
build programs that will generate light 
on education, its achievements and 
problems. Good topics, she says, will be 
found in The Contemporary Challenge 
to American Education (National Edu- 


cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
thirty-five cents) and in An Invitation 
To Consider Education in a Changing 
World (free from the N.E.A.). The 
National Parent-Teacher, of course, 
abounds in dynamic program material 
on education. Every program chairman 
will find it rewarding to leaf through 
back issues, especially William D. Bout- 
well’s lively discussions of trends and 
developments in “What’s Happening 
in Education?” 


nsition 


This month thousands of parents will 
sit happily and proudly in school audi- 
toriums watching sons and daughters 
receive their high school diplomas. 
What happens to the young people 
next? Some will enter military service. 
Some will go on to college or technical 
institutes. Many more will seek jobs. 

Some of the young job seekers will 
find work, adjust to it well, and become 
happy, productive workers. Others will 
have difficulty finding and holding a 
job. What makes the difference? Mrs. 
E. L. Church, national chairman of 
Juvenile Protection, recommends that 
P.T.A. members read Transition from 
School to Work, an illuminating leaflet 
available from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for ten cents a copy. 

Successful transition from school to 
work isn’t a sudden event, according 
to the leaflet, which contains an amaz- 
ing amount of information. It starts 
back in elementary or junior high 
school when a youngster recognizes that 
he can do—and likes to do—some things 
better than others. Helping a child dis- 
cover his abilities, choose an occupa- 
tion, prepare for it, find a job, adjust to 
it, and grow in it—these are responsi- 
bilities that parents, school, and many 
community agencies must share. Thirty- 
seven questions in the leaflet will en- 
able a P.T.A. to assess the effectiveness 
of the help that youth receives in the 
community. 
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Coureuction with a Teenager 


e 


A 


© Luoma Photos 


DEBBIE, MY TEEN-AGED DAUGHTER, boiled in from 
school as usual and cast herself imploringly at my 
feet. 

“Mom, can Jill come and spend the week end 
with me? We have that awful book report to do 
together, and we've just got to get it done. Please, 
Mom! Oh, please!” 

“And where do you think she'll sleep?” I inquired 
acidly. Debbie's eyes widened. 

“Why, in bed with me,” she answered. 

“She'll never make it,” I objected. “You've got to 
get through the room to get to the bed, and only 
a mountain climber could accomplish that.” 

“Oh,” Debbie smiled confidently, “I'll clean it up. 
Honest I will.” 

* “When?” I wanted to know. 

“Well, not right now. I've got my piano lesson 
to practice. But I'll do it.” 

“The way you did it the last time.” I shook my 
head wearily. “Five minutes before Jill arrives every- 
thing gets pushed under the bed.” 

Debbie’s smooth brow furrowed. “Mom, you 
needn't worry,” she assured me. “You should just 
see Jill’s room. It’s a lot worse than my room ever 
was.” 

“It couldn’t be,” I said. “What does her mother 
do about it?” 
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She won't pick up her clothes, but 
how she picks up phrases from the 
psychology books! Have you ever 
met Debbie, whose teen-age 
“logic’’ can bring despair to our 


minds and delight to our hearts? 


“Well, she doesn’t nag all the time!” Debbie 
replied. 

“Did it ever occur to you that I wouldn't have to 
nag if there was nothing to nag about?” 

“Oh, you'd find something.” Debbie’s voice was 
cheerful. “I guess mothers can’t help it,” she added 
forgivingly. “Jill's mother doesn’t know what to do 
either. She’s been reading child psychology, the way 
you do once in a while, and she doesn’t know wheth- 
er it’s worse to clean up the room herself—even 
though the books say you should never do for a child 
what he can do himself—or to leave it as it is, and 
run the risk of having Jill grow up without any sense 
of order. What do you think?” Her blue eyes were 
innocent as she posed the question. ) 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” I returned somewhat 
bitterly. 

“Well, I agree with Grandma,” Debbie announced 
firmly. 

“With Grandma?” 


Disorder of the Day 

“Yes.” Debbie smiled again. “She says she had the 
same trouble with you when you were my age. She 
Says your room was a pigpen, and she used to worry 
a lot. But when you grew up, got married, and had 
your own house, you turned out to be a wonderful 
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housekeeper. So she says I'll probably outgrow it 
too.” 

I made a mental note to have a little talk with 
Grandma. 

“My parents were far stricter with me than we've 
ever been with you,” I said defensively. Debbie 
nodded soberly. 

“Yes, you've told me. I sometimes. think you 
haven't been strict enough,” she went on. “That is, 
she added hastily. I couldn’t 


” 


when I was younger, 
believe my ears. 

“Why, you're always complaining about how 
tough we are,” I reminded her. 

“Yes.” Debbie conceded, “but, you know, at our 
age we have to rebel. That’s part of growing up. You 
want me to be normal, don’t you?” 

“Sometimes I could do with a little less normality 
and a litthe more consideration,” I retorted. Debbie 
was serious again. 

“My children are going to be very strictly brought 
up = 

“T wish you luck.” My voice was caustic; it was 
meant to be. 

“Sarcasm never gets you anywhere,” she told me 
gently, and | recognized the words and the tone ol 
voice as my own, just like a tape recorder playing 
back. 

“I’m sorry,” | said. “I honestly hope you have 
the most wonderful children that were ever born.” 


Youth Wins Again 

Debbie smiled a slow, secret smile that was some 
how unnerving. 

“Well,” she changed the subject abruptly. “Let's 
not talk about our faults any more. Let's be positive 
for a change.” I winced slightly. “But, Mom, I do 
enjoy these talks we have. You know,” she went on 
virtuously, “there are some mothers you just can’t 
talk to. It must be awful. I'm so glad my mothe 
isn’t like that.” She smiled again, this time that 
charming, one-sided smile which always turns me to 
jelly. It’s just like her father’s. 

“TIL go call Jill and tell her it’s ali right. You 
don’t know how much | appreciate having an under- 
standing mother.” She dropped a kiss on the top of 
my head and was off. 

I sat for a minute, waiting for the log to clear. 
Phen | decided to go to the kitchen and bake a cake. 
| felt an urgent need for doing something specific, 
like following a recipe. 





Helen Todd Ely, a former librarian, is now a 
mother, P.T.A. worker, school board member, and 


ere A 
free-lance writer. She lives in New Jersey with her 
husband, teen-aged daughter, five cats, and a dog in 
a hundred-seventy-five-year-old farmhouse that, she 


says, is “charming to look at and devilish to clean.” 
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The Safe Medicine Chest 


NOT ALL POISON CONTAINERS come marked with a skull and 
crossbones. If they did, there probably wouldn’t be 250,000 
accidental poisonings in the United States each year, most 
of which take place in and about the house. 


The chief cause of accidental poisoning is medicines. 
sarbiturates take the greatest toll among adults, but for 
children aspirin is the worst offender. Other special dan- 
gers to children are antiseptics. candy-flavored medicines, 
and brightly colored tablets that look like candy. 


Many other drugs are responsible for poisonings, both 
fatal and nonfatal, among adults and children. Among 
them are digitalis, tranquilizers, nonbarbiturate sleeping 
medicines, antihistamines, and cold remedies. 

The following list of reminders will help you take care 
of drugs and medicines safely. Cut it out and put it where 
you will see it often. The inside of the medicine cabinet 
door is a good place. 


e Make sure all medicines are out of the reach and out 
of the sight of children. Always keep the medicine chest 
locked. Some authorities even recommend that a combi- 
nation lock be used. You'd be surprised (or would you?) 
to know how many children can uS¢ a key. 


e Use a prescription drug only for the patient for whom 
the physician ordered it. Especially, don’t give a child any 
drug prescribed for an adult. Give it to him only as 
directed by your physician. 


e Never take medicine from an unlabeled bottle. If the 
pharmacist’s label does not tell you what the medicine is 
for, write this information on the label yourself as soon 
as you get the bottle home. At the same time, write the 
date. Then protect the label by covering it with trans- 
parent tape. : 


e Never take or give medicine in the dark. It isn’t safe to 
rely on your recollection of what a bottle of a particular 
size and shape contains. There may be a similar one 
you've forgotten about. 


e Read carefully all directions and cautions on the label 
each time you use the medicine. This includes the fine 
print. Urge older people in the house to do this even if 
it means a special trip to get their glasses. 


e Before measuring liquid medicine always shake the 
bottle thoroughly. 


e When measuring drugs, give this task your full atten- 
tion. Don't try to talk or to think about something else 
at the same time. 


e Make a regular habit of weeding out the leftovers from 
your medicine cabinet, and be sure to discard any pre- 
scription drug that your physician ordered for a special 
illness. 


e In the event of an accident call a physician immediately: 





(Name) ti (Telephone) 


or nearest hospital: 





(lelephone) 
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Tax Break for Teachers.—As you have 
read in this month's “What's Happen 
ing in Education?” a new U.S. Treas 
ury regulation will mean major savings 
for American teachers perhaps as 
much as twenty million dollars a yea 
The new ruling allows teachers to de 
duct from their taxable income any ex 
penses incurred voluntarily for further 
they could de- 


education. Previously 


duct only expenses for education re 


quired by their school boards. The new 
regulation is retroactive to 1954. Wil 
N.E.A. 
tary, calls it “the most significant step 
ever taken by the U.S. 


improve the economic status of teachers 


liam G. Carr, executive secre 


government to 
and their professional qualifications.” 


Howdy, Dad.—Each month the P.T.A. 
welcomes more and more fathers into 
membership—to the great benefit of 
the whole parent-teacher organization. 
The National Parent-Teacher takes 
advantage of Father’s Day, June 15, to 
extend greetings to all our father mem 
bers and to wish them the recognition 


they so well deserve. 


Is There a Doctor in the House? 
there 


I his 


summet may not be. Forty-one 
international medical conferences are 
scheduled to be held abroad, according 
to the New York and 


American physicians will be attending 


Times, many 
them. Surgeons, for example, have chat 
tered a ship to carry them to a series 
of meetings in foreign cities. Women 
doctors will be going to London for 
the ninth congress of the International 
Association of Women Doctors. Other 
meetings for various specialists will be 
held in 
Greece, Norway, Sweden, and Mexico 
Bon Have fun, and 
give us the telephone number of a 
colleague before you leave. 


France, Belgium, Germany, 


voyage, doctor! 


The Children Come First.—Pamphlets 
about children head the list of best 
sellers among government publications, 
according to the Government Printing 
Office. At the head of the list is Jnfant 


from the newsfront p 


had a sale of 


than ten million copies since the Chil 


Care, which has more 
dren’s Bureau first published it in 1914. 
Iwo other Children’s Bureau booklets, 
Prenatal Child 


One to Six, rank next. Fourth on the 


Care and You from 
list is a pamphlet titled Your Federal 
Income Tax. 

this 


vine in April we stressed the dangers 


Science and Survival.—In maga- 
of youthful rocket experiments except 
under the supervision of experts. Some 
young rocketeers are alert to the dan- 
ger. First Army Headquarters, the New 
York Times re ports, has received a let- 
ter from a rocket club requesting super- 
vision, because “there is not one among 
us who is desirous of giving up his life 
for the cause of science, at least not at 


such a tender age.” 


For Net Results 
network 


An educational tele 
that extend 


borde1 


vision would 


through sixteen southern and 


link 
versities is a project which the South- 


states and gog colleges and uni- 
ern Regional Education Board hopes 
to carry out. Educational television 
courses would originate at key univer- 
sities and be transmitted by more than 
ten thousand miles of microwave relays. 
Meritorious Mention.—A story of the 
Civil War, based on new material gath- 
War 
veterans living in Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas, has won for author Harold 
Keith the Newbery Award for the most 
distinguished children’s book of 1957. 
The book, entitled Rifles for Watie, 
is published by Crowell. The Caldecott 
Medal, awarded annually for the most 
distinguished illustrations of a chil- 
dren's book, went to Robert McCloskey 
for his illustrations of a book he him- 


self wrote, Time of Wonder (Viking) . 


ered from interviews with Civil 


Routing the Litterbug.—With the ap- 
proach of summer, we'll undoubtedly 
be seeing more of that pest, the litter- 
bug. But this year the litterbug will 


find many forces marshaled against 
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him. A number of states have! passed 
laws imposing fines on persons who 
litter Several 


organizations—among 


nation-wide 
them the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and National Council of State 
Garden Clubs—are participating in 
litterbag distribution programs. Litter 


highways. 


prevention reminders are being broad 
cast over TV and radio stations. The 
hoped-for result: a cleaner, safer, and 
more beautiful America. 
Wrong Numbers.—The two most dan 
gerous groups of drivers, according to 
a panel of women trafhe experts, are 
under 21 


those driving over 65 and 


those over 65 driving under 21 


Children’s Best Friend.—\In Great Neck, 
Long Island, a_ three-year-old 
and-black German shepherd dog is pro 


brown 


viding added security for school chil 


dren and _ school The dog, 
whose name is Bullitt, joins human 
watchmen in patrolling the 
site of the 
charge, She works 
moving immediately ahead of her 
handler and within call. On command 
she searches buildings and rooms and 


detains intruders. » She 


prope rty. 


two schools under he 


without a_ leash, 


protects the 
guard if he is assaulted and frees him 
if he is bound. She also calls attention 
to open windows and lights. Bullitt 
was trained to be gentle with children 
and she is quite a pet with the school 
youngsters, 


Spread Pretty 
million dollars 
money. It’s the 


Thin.—One hundred 
sounds like a lot of 
amount that is esti 
mated to be available for college 
scholarships in the United States this 
year. But that sum is divided 


among the 690,000 students who are 


when 


receiving scholarships, it averages out 
to only $145 per student. 


Whatever 
magazine 


Became of Gravity?—The 


Changing Times has ex 
panded an old proverb: “What goes up 


must come down, unless it orbits.” 
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Children 


tHE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS has 
redesigned its child health program. Expanded and 
strengthened, the program involves more work, more 
people, and more extensive cooperation with health 
organizations and the health professions. 

Retooling for a new program takes time. Moreover, 
in parent-teacher work there’s never a shutdown for 
a changeover. Design and development of the new 
program took more than two years, with “business as 
usual during alterations.” Before it was adopted by 
the Board of Managers on May 24, 1956, the na- 
tional chairman of Health, Henry F. Helmholz, M.D., 
had already done a meticulous job of research and 
planning. Since then, under his expert and_ inde- 
latigable guidance, the state congresses, councils, and 
local units have been putting the plan into operation 
while they carried on their usual activities. Now in 
June 1958 the program is at different stages of de- 
velopment in various states. 

What does the new program entail? Officially its 
title is “A Program of Continuous Health Supervi- 
sion of Children.” In a guest editorial in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association for May 4, 1957, 
Dr. Helmholz tersely characterized it as “the Sum- 
mer Round-Up grown up.” Its aim is to provide for 
children of all ages, from birth through high school, 
the advantages that the Summer Round-Up brings to 
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one group—those entering school for the first time. 

The Round-Up, inaugurated in 1925, has promoted 
a medical and dental checkup for five- or six-year- 
olds, followed by treatment to correct any defects that 
are discovered. But what of the child’s health before 
he enters school? What of his health in later years? 
Impairment or deviation may occur at any age, and 
early detection and treatment can be crucial to the 
child’s future well-being. 

Even back in 1930 the Summer Round-Up leaflet 
gave recognition to these facts, stating that ‘‘exami- 
nation is desirable not only at the preschool period 
but at reasonable intervals from birth onwards.” 
That idea, however, remained submerged while the 
Round-Up examination was being vigorously pro- 
moted. Yet Dr. Helmholz and others believed that 
the rather limited emphasis of the Summer Round- 
Up could work to the detriment of the health pro- 
gram for children under and over the age of five or 
six. It might give parents a false sense of security, 
making some of them feel, “Well, Jimmy’s had his 
physical. He's fine. Now we don’t have to worry.” 
The national chairman of Health set out to develop 
a balanced program that would safeguard children’s 
health at all ages. 


ummit Conference 

For advice and assistance the National Congress 
turned to the medical and allied professions, as it 
had done years before in working out plans for the 
Summer Round-Up. On January 21, 1956, representa- 
tives of twenty national organizations and govern- 
ment agencies concerned with child health met at the 
National Congress headquarters in Chicago. Work- 
ing with Mrs. Rollin Brown, president of the Con- 
gress; Mrs. James C. Parker, first vice-president; W. 
Carson Ryan, national chairman of Mental Health; 
and Dr. Helmholz, they prepared a series of recom- 
mendations that are the basis of the Program of Con- 
tinuous Health Supervision. 

Just what is continuous health supervision? Even 
a child who seems well, the medical men say, should 
be taken to a physician regularly to see that he really 
is well and stays that way. Continuous health super- 
vision, then, means that each child should have the 
benefit of uninterrupted health service by doctors 
and dentists with the support of all available health 
agencies. The policy of the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion is to promote such supervision and to help par- 
ents arrange for it. ; 

Regular visits to the doctor should begin as soon 
after birth as possible. A reasonable schedule might 
run like this: once a month during the first six 
months; every two months during| the next six 
months; about every four months for the two-year- 
old; about once a year from then until the child en- 
ters school; and about every four years thereafter. Of 
course, whenever there is doubt about the child's 
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health, he should have additional examinations. And 
every child should see a dentist once a year or oftener. 

During these periodic checkups, the doctor, who 
may be either a pediatrician or a general practitioner, 
performs a number of services. For example, all chil- 
dren should be immunized against diphtheria, 
whooping cough, lockjaw, smallpox, and polio. At 
the proper time in the child’s life, the doctor pro- 
vides these immunizations and perhaps others if it 
is advisable. He finds out whether the child is grow- 
ing properly, and he is on the lookout for early signs 
that can lead to mental or emotional trouble. 

On these occasions, too, the doctor may talk with 
the parents about nutrition and feeding problems, 
behavior problems, accident prevention, general 
health measures, whatever treatment is needed, and 
any questions or problems that the parents may 
bring up. If it should be necessary at any time, he 
refers the child to a specialist. 

The conference group recommended that, when- 
ever possible, the doctor and dentist who normally 
serve the particular child or his family—whether in 
private practice or in a community health agency 
—should be responsible for the child’s continuous 
health supervision. When the family doctor is in 
charge, the child has the advantage of being cared 
for by the same physician from birth onward. 

One important outcome of these regular, sched- 
uled visits is of special interest to P.T.A.’s: the de- 
velopment of cumulative health records for every 
child. Records of this kind are especially valuable 
when a family moves to a new community. There the 
school staff as well as the children’s new doctor and 
dentist find it immensely helpful to know the details 
of each youngster’s health history. The National 
Congress has long stressed the need for a family 
health record so that parents will know, let us say, 
what shots Johnny has had, and not have to hazard 
a guess. The Congress has also stressed the impor- 
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tance of child health records as part of the back- 


ground information every teacher should have if she 
is to understand her pupils’ needs. Now, through the 
Program of Continuous Health Supervision, such 
records will be available in thousands of communities. 


Action for Achievement 

The P.T.A. has an enormous job of parent educa- 
tion: to reach the parents of children of all ages— 
not merely the parents of children about to enter 
school, as in the Summer Round-Up—and put into 
their hands the “Questionnaire for Parents,” pre- 
pared by Dr. Helmholz. The P.T.A. also has the job 
of collecting these questionnaires, analyzing them, and 
determining how many examinations are needed. 
Finally, in cooperation with physicians and other 
community health personnel, the P.T.A. helps to 
plan how and when the necessary examinations can 
be provided. 
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Many a parent does not know what health facili- 
ties exist in his community or how to use them 
effectively. A P.T.A. might well develop, as part of 
its action program, an informative publication or 
service designed to acquaint residents with commu- 
nity health resources. If a survey reveals a lack of such 
resources, the P.T.A. might concentrate its efforts 
on securing them, as suggested in the current Action 
Program of the National Congress. 

In some communities, too, there may not be enough 
coordination of effort among all who should be con- 
cerned with the health of children—parents, physi- 
cians, dentists, school personnel, nurses, health off- 
cers and staffs of public health units, and workers 
in voluntary and official agencies that aim to promote 
community health. Here again the P.T.A. can help— 
first of all, probably, by getting acquainted with 
leaders of health organizations and agencies in the 
community and conferring with them on the need 
for cooperative effort. Dr. Helmholz also urges 
P.T.A.’s to encourage the keeping of continuous 
child health records and the use of those records by 
parents, physicians, dentists, and schools. 

What, parent-teacher members have asked, has be- 
come of the time-honored Summer Round-Up?. The 
Round-Up has been incorporated into the larger pro- 
gram. It is now one of the examinations that children 
receive in a program of continuous health supervision. 


Praise from Professionals 

Another question concerns the attitude of the 
medical profession and health organizations toward 
the new program. With deep satisfaction, Dr. Helm- 
holz reports they endorse and generously support it. 
The original plan of the program was, he points out, 
drawn up by their own representatives, eighteen of 
whom now serve as a national advisory committee. 

Resolutions commending the program have been 
passed by the American Public Health Association 
and the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association. The American 
Academy of Pediatrics has requested each of its state 
chairmen to cooperate with the state congress presi- 
dent and health chairman. Laudatory articles and 
editorials have appeared in various health journals. 
In Colorado, to cite but one state, the state depart- 
ment of public health, the state medical society, and 
the Colorado Congress have produced and distributed 
an individual personal health record for children, a 
cooperative project highly recommended by Dr. 
Helmholz. 

The long countdown to launch the expanded child 
health program is over. The program is now in suc- 
cessful orbit. Its signals will guide our efforts to help 
children and youth maintain the vitality essential for 
living zestfully and responsibly amid the stresses of 
the space age. 
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@ To complete the picture of our new P.T.A. health program, 
let us hear directly from six medical authorities representing 
major health organizations in this country. Each one, a member 
of our advisory committee, has been asked to give his ideas on 
how the P.T.A. can best further continuous health supervision. 


nerican Medical Association 
DONALD A. DUKELOW, M.D. 


Che idea that children need continuous health supervi- 
sion is neither new nor startling. Parents have always cared 
for their children; doctors have always been interested in 
children’s health and, especially in the past few decades, 
in helping parents keep well children well. Schools, health 
departments, welfare societies, and youth groups have also 
been more concerned with continuous than with sporadic 
health supervision. And now the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, after years of success in promoting school 
entrance physical examinations, is expanding its program 
to include continuous supervision. 

What can P.T.A. members do to promote the program? 
First, you should inform yourselves about what continuous 
health supervision means. It means just that. It starts with 
infant care—yes, even with care of the mother during 
pregnancy. It means periodic visits to the child’s physician 
id dentist throughout childhood, youth, and adolescence. 
It means disease prevention through immunization and 
a knowledge of how to avoid illness. It means accident 
prevention through the learning of safety practices. It 
means finding and correcting health problems early. 

Second, you should work closely with the professional 
people of the community—physicians, dentists, and pub- 
lic health personnel in particular. In this cooperation you 
will also learn how to plan preschool and school health 
examinations so as to give physicians and dentists time 
to do their work well and yet not interfere with their 
special care for those found to have health problems. 

Third, you should do your utmost to make the idea of 
continuous health supervision “socially acceptable.” Lots 
of parents—and even a few physicians—are not yet con- 
vinced of the value of preventive health supervision. You 
in your P.T.A. can do much to help parents understand 
children’s need for supervision, especially during the pre- 
school years. 

You can also make it clear to a few skeptics that at no 
point in this program is the P.T.A. meddling in the doc- 
tor’s work. All of us share a civic responsibility to promote 
child health. And nowhere does the program require that 
the P.T.A. member do the professional job of a doctor or 
teacher. 

What results can we expect? By seeing that most chil- 
dren are immunized in their early years, have their minor 
health problems corrected, and learn how to protect them- 
selves from injury in our complex world, you will be mak- 
ing school children healthier because you will be bringing 
healthier children to school. And by a sound school health 
program, involving continuous health supervision and 
sound health instruction, you will keep’ them well and 
send them into the world knowing how to stay well. 
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HENRY W. HELMHOLZ, M.D. 
Chaieman, Committee on Health 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


American Academy of Pediatrics 
SAMUEL M. WISHIK, M.D. 


The American Academy of Pediatrics, which is the larg- 
est professional association of children’s specialists in the 
world, is in strong sympathy with the aim of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers to keep American chil- 
dren well. The Academy is keeping its members informed 
about the Congress’ new program of continuous health 
supervision. 

We believe that physicians will give full cooperation to 
parents who, stimulated by the program, seek office ap- 
pointments for their children. Parents and school health 
authorities will, of course, understand that it is not easy 
for any physician to organize his office procedure to 
handle a sudden rush of requests for appointments. This 
is especially true if he wants to make a careful assessment 
of how the child is growing and wishes to talk with the 
parents about behavior and management problems, im- 
munizations, and other health matters. P.T.A. leaders 
should explain this situation to their members, so that 
parents will not be upset if they have to wait some time 
before their child’s appointment date with the doctor. 

Local P.T.A.’s will no doubt want to obtain advice 
about their health program from pediatricians in the 
community. We hope that the pediatricians will be able 
to find time, despite the great pressures of practice, to act 
as advisers when called upon. 

It will take a tremendous effort on the part of parents, 
teachers, physicians, and others before the day arrives when 
all or most of our children are receiving regular health 
checks by a physician. Yet the amount of sickness and 
medical care that will be eliminated can pay back many 
times the investment of that coordinated effort. 


JOHN R. FOWLER, M.D. 


It is the philosophy of the American Academy of Gen- 
eral Practice that the interest of the patient is best served 
when his attending physician has continuous responsibility 
for all phases of his medical experience. It is the philoso- 
phy of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers that 
the interest of the preschool or school child is best served 
by organized effort on the part of parents to see that chil- 
dren have continued and integrated medical supervision 
from birth through high school. These two philosophies 
are in harmony, and the American Academy of General 
Practice is prepared to urge its general physician mem- 
bers to cooperate in the new plan and keep continuous 
health records of their child patients. 
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Education and communication are two of the most im 
portant phases of cooperative effort between organizations 
as well as individuals. The P.T.A. has developed its policy 
of continuous health supervision after broad medical con- 
sultation. The present program of medical supervision by 
the family doctor or the attending physician is an excel- 
lent one, of interest not only to general physicians who 
are members of the American Academy of General Prac- 
tice but to other general physicians as well—pediatricians, 
school physicians, and members of health departments. A 
thorough understanding of the program by parent-teacher 
associations, and official cooperation with local physicians, 
are of course essential. Early immunizations, the keeping 
of continuous health records by the physician, and the 
maintaining of liaison between physicians and parents 
will do much to prevent failures in communication. 


American Public Health 


Association 
THOMAS E. SHAFFER, M.D. 


The American Public Health Association has always 
adhered to the policy that the foundations for good physi- 
cal and emotional health are laid in infancy and the 
preschool period. The new program of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, which promotes the con- 
tinuous health supervision of children, is completely in 
accord with the efforts of the Association to improve child 
health. 

Through the years the maternal and child health and 
the school] health sections of the Association have encour- 
aged continuous health supervision by practicing physi 
cians and health workers. More recently, the Association’s 
committee on child health has specifically aimed its activi- 
ties at establishing standards and stimulating interest in 
health services for healthy and for handicapped children. 
This committee’s first task was the preparation and publi- 
cation of a guide for the health supervision of young chil 
dren. It is gratifying to know that this guide served as 
resource material in the planning of the new P.T.A. health 
program. 

The aim of the National Congress “to bring children 
and their parents into effective contact with the health 
resources of the community” should complement the 
Association’s efforts to encourage all health workers to 
provide the most effective services for the health supervi- 
sion of children. 


American Dental Association 
LON W. MORREY, D.D.S. 


The best way, it seems to me, in which the P.T.A. can 
cooperate with the American Dental Association in the 
National Congress’ new program of continuous health 
supervision is to continue using the cooperative machinery 
that the two organizations have used so effectively in the 
past. 

Ihree major nation-wide health projects attest to the 
efhiciency of that machinery: the P.T.A.’s Summer Round- 
Up program; dentistry’s fluoridation program; and the 
campaign to improve the nutrition of American youth by 
discouraging a rapidly growing and harmful habit—over- 
indulgence in sweets. 

Ihe Summer Round-Up probably did more than any 
other single program to bring about close working rela- 
tions between dental groups and P.T.A.’s and to promote 
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a better understanding of their respective ideals, aims, and 
problems. Any shortcomings the Summer Round-Up may 
have had were more than balanced by the effective way in 
which it stimulated the health professions and social agen- 
cies to work together in local communities for the benefit 
of children. 

As for our second cooperative health project, in almost 
every community where fluoridation has been considered 
the P.T.A. has been a leading advocate. As a result, more 
than fifteen hundred American communities, serving 
approximately thirty-three million people, have installed 
this proved dental health measure. 

The accord that has long existed between the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and the American Den- 
tal Association has enabled the two groups to function, 
both independently and cooperatively, in a nation-wide 
campaign to discourage the sale of candy and sweetened 
beverages in public and parochial schools. 

The lessons learned and the experience gained from 
these nation-wide children’s health projects assure the suc- 
cess of the new program of continuous health supervision 
initiated by the National Congress. The P.T.A.-A.D.A. 
working machinery is in good operating order. All that is 
needed now is to throw it into gear, govern it so as not to 
overload the workers, and guide and control it in the best 
interests of the nation’s children. 


National Association for 


Mental Health 


GEORGE S. STEVENSON, M.D. 


The Summer Round-Up, to which the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers has been devoted over a 
period of many years, was a great step forward in the pro- 
motion of child health. But the program provided an 
evaluation of the child on only one day or a few days out 
of the two thousand days that preceded his entrance into 
school. Out of these two thousand days little time re- 
mained to correct any deficiencies revealed by this cross- 
section study. For acute conditions or those requiring treat- 
ment which could be completed quickly, the arrangement 
was satisfactory. But problems requiring long-range treat- 
ment could not be dealt with in so short a period. 

For the child’s mental health in particular, not only 
was restoration in this brief time too much to hope for; 
the time was even too brief for the detecting of any but 
the simplest and most obvious needs. Still the Round-Up 
was worth while. It was a beginning. 

Under the new perspective of continuous health super- 
vision the prospects are far brighter. The program will 
make it possible for a child to be observed over a long 
period. Early disturbances in his behavior can be treated 
promptly when they are most treatable, and adverse in- 
fluences in his environment can be altered in his favor. 
Not only is there more time, but there can be a broader 
consideration of the child in the setting of his family and 
his neighborhood. 

With this new arrangement parents can urge the teacher 
who is handling an older child in a family to inform them 
of problems that may affect the younger children. 
P.T.A. meetings can devote some time to a better under- 
standing of the forces that bear on mental health and to 
ways of dealing with them. Family physicians can be en- 
couraged by parents to give more attention to these forces 
and to recapture the traditional role of the family physi- 
cian—which was as much concerned with the atmosphere 
of the home as it was with the family’s physical health. 
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Masters or Decerr: THe Story or COMMUNISM IN AMER- 
icA AND How To Ficurt It. By J. Edgar Hoover. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1958. $5.00. 


This, I feel, is a highly essential book for all parents 
and teachers to read and reflect upon. We live in a time of 
nation-wide and world-wide anxiety. And there is one 
thing above all that we do not want to have happen. We 
do not want to have the confusions and cross purposes of 
Communism, which have so long plagued us, visited upon 
our children so that they will not know what to think or 
whom to believe. 

In 1919, when the violence of the Russian Revolution 
was extending itself even into our own land—with bomb- 
ings, wreckings, and killings—the then Attorney General 
of the United States directed a young special assistant, 
J. Edgar Hoover, to prepare a legal brief on the newly 
formed Communist Party and Communist Labor Party in 
\merica 

Chirty-nine years have now passed, and Mr. Hoover is 
still at the job to which he was assigned. He is,,probably, 
in the whole country, the man most responsibly informed 
about what Communism is, what it does, and what it pro- 
poses to do. 

Now, following that first assignment, he writes his thirty- 
ninth-year report on what he has since found out. Pulling 
no punches in his conclusions, he bluntly calls his book 
ibout Cemtmunism and Communists Masters of Deceit, 
subtitling it The Story of Communism in America and 
How To Fight It. 

Not only has Mr. Hoover been longer at the job of 
studying Communism than have most Americans. He has 
also been able, because of his official responsibilities, to get 
closer to the facts than has been possible for any of the 
rest of us. 

Then, too—again because of his official duties—he has 
consistently gone at the problem of Communism in the 
manner of one who deeply believes in liberty under law. 
Finally, because of his personal dedication to liberty under 
law, Mr. Hoover has*been able to treat the problem of 
Communism in the light of the broader American problem 
of building up, among young and old, a lasting respect 
for law and justice. 

Phis is a book of fact piled on fact, written with a crisp 
concreteness and clear relevance to the issues at hand. It 
is the kind of book that tells us what we need to know. 

In the anxious times ahead, many of us will want this 
book at our elbow. For here is dependable truth about the 
most ominous and baffling threat to the life, liberty, and 
happiness of ourselves and our fellow human beings that 
has ever appeared. 

—Harry A. OVERSTREET 
Professor Emeritus, College of the City of New York 
tuthor of The Mature Mind and The Mind Goes Forth 
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review 


BOOKS 


PATHWAY TO PEACE: UNITED STATES PROPOSALS FOR CON- 
rROL AND RepucTion or Arms. By the White House 
Disarmament Staff. Consultants Liaison Secretary, Dis- 
armament Staff, White House, Washington 25, D.C. 
No charge. 


To the American people this statement of U.S. propos- 
als for the reduction and control of arms will indeed 
seem a clear and rational route to peace. The optimistic 
and one-sided title describes with necessary oversimplifi- 
cation the general plan of disarmament for recognition 
and support of which the United States and certain West- 
ern powers have unremittingly pressed since 1946. That 
was the year when the Baruch plan for the control of 
atomic energy was laid before the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 

\t that time the Soviets’ inflexible refusal to negotiate 
on the basis of these proposals marked the beginning of 
the twelve-year-long, dreary road of the cold war. We are 
still traveling that road. Furthermore, the dangers have 
enormously increased as we have entered into the hydro- 
gen age and then have come to face the dizzy spectacle of 
navigable outer space. 

The pathway to peace lies even farther down the road 
at some turning point to which we hope our vision, cour- 
age, and determination will lead us. We still do not know 
where that turning point is and how long it will take us 
to reach it. Progress toward an even minimal agreement is 
still blocked by Soviet refusals to compromise. 

This pamphlet might well have included some listing 
of the efforts of the Western powers to break the deadlock, 
both in and out of the United Nations. Such information 
could be of realistic help to those who are trying to under- 
stand the present impasse. Yet it is vital to the conduct 
of our foreign policy that the American people have a 
clear idea of what the U.S. proposals are—how firmly em- 
bedded in our insistence upon nonaggression, how impor- 
tant to our morality, how necessary to our self-defense 
against the untrustworthiness and stated power-designs of 
the Communist bloc. 

Ihe safety of the nation rests ultimately on the capac- 
ity of our people to face the facts of today’s world, to 
recognize the character of the way of life that has reared 
up in enmity against our own. Disarmament is undeniably 
the number one problem of this generation. 

Pathway to Peace is a helpful statement. It will be even 
more valuable to the student and the concerned thinker 
if it is read in conjunction with the United Nations re- 
print, Disarmament and the U.N.: An Unremitting Effort. 
We are thus afforded a broad view of the world picture, 
without which no people today can move to the firm 
ground upon which peace must be laboriously constructed. 

—MaryjorigE F. TAytor 
Chairman, Committee on International Relations 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Do sarongs and golden hairpins, plus an age-old 
tradition that the schools are no concern 

of parents, discourage Indonesian mothers 

from joining a parent-teacher 

association? A Javanese teacher who 

came to the United States to study thought not. 


Was he right or wrong? 


This ts the boys’ dormitory founded and maintained by 
the Bandung P.T.A. 


© International Cooperation Administration 


MOST AMERICANS think of the Republic of Indonesia 
as the group of islands of which Bali is perhaps the 
best known. Many may remember hearing of the 
“Wild Man of Borneo” (an untypical export of the 
large island now known as Kalimantan), who was 
exploited by Phineas T. Barnum. P.T.A. members, 
however, will be interested in Indonesia as a strug- 
gling young nation in Southeast Asia that now 
boasts of several effectively functioning parent-teach- 
er associations. 

One parent-teacher association serves the Sekolah 
Menengah Ekonomi Atas (senior high school for 
business) in Bandung, Java. Bandung was the site of 
the Bandung Conference of Asian and African na- 
tions in 1954. It is a city of about 200,000 inhabi- 
tants, located in the mountains about 180 kilometers 
(110 miles) from Dyjakarta, capital of the republic. 


*Mr. Kadar, like President Sukarno, has only one name—a 
common Indonesian custom. Mr. Miller, formerly assistant pro- 


fessor of business education at Southern Oregon College, is a 
business educationist in Indonesia 
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JAVA 


ALWIN V. MILLER AND MR. KADAR* 


Western Seeds .. . 


In 1954-55 Mr. Kadar, the principal of the high 
school, was sent to Buffalo, New York, to study busi- 
ness education under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Education of the Republic of Indonesia and 
the U.S. International Cooperation Administration. 
While in Buffalo he attended some local and _ re- 
gional P.T.A. meetings and was greatly impressed 
by the benefits that resulted from bringing parents 
into the school. Mrs. M. A. Grando, president of the 
Western New York Region, was particularly helpful 
in introducing Mr. Kadar to the parent-teacher 
movement. 

On his return to Bandung in June 1955 he found 
that his school needed additional classroom space. 
Since two classrooms were occupied by the regional 
inspector for business education, Mr. Kadar set out 
to find other space for the inspector's office. He be- 
gan by calling the parents of his students together 
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and explaining to them the need for additional 
space. A committee of parents accepted the chal- 
lenge, and through their assistance a building for the 
inspector's office was found, 


. . » Bear Eastern Fruit 

Then with the help of the Ministry of Education a 
parent-teacher association was formally organized. 
\s guides for this important procedure Mr. Kadar 
had some pamphlets from the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, some pictures of P.T.A. meet- 
ings in Buffalo, and also some local P.T.A. publica- 
tions. Membership dues were set at four rupiahs 
(about thirty-five cents) a month. The organization 
now has 100 per cent membership of the parents of 
the more than five hundred children enrolled in the 
school. 

The new association had a project ready at hand. 
[he regional inspector for whom the parents had 
located a building found other space for his office. 
Thus the building obtained by the parents became 
available to the P.T.A. Because some 40 per cent ol 
the students in the high school come from outside 
the city, dormitory facilities were badly needed. Ac 
cordingly the association was encouraged to make 
the building suitable for use as a dormitory. Every 
body went to work on the reconversion project, and 


t } 


1e dormitory is now in operation. It has a full-time 

director and is supervised by a P.T.A. committee. 
There is room for thirty boys, who may pay two 

hundred rupiahs a month (about eighteen dollars) 


for room and board. Since this does not meet the 


total expense, the parent-teacher association sub- 
sidizes the operation with an additional four hun- 
dred rupiahs each month. 


The boys have a regular, supervised study period 


every evening, and on Thursday evenings they re- 
ceive religious instruction. How effective the study 
periods are is proved by the fact that not one of the 
boys living in the dormitory during the school year 
1956-57 failed his final examinations. This occurred 
in a school system where go to go per cent of the 
students usually fail. 


The Road to Bandung 

The Bandung Parent-Teacher Association is now 
a regular part of the community life. It holds one 
general meeting each year. Parents come from many 
miles away to attend, traveling by car, bus, train, 
bicycle, pony cart, and betjak. A betjak is a tricycle 
affair, with the seat in front supported by two wheels. 
It accommodates two passengers. Most Bandung driv- 
ers pedal the betjak, although some drivers have 
motorized vehicles. 

Both Western and native clothing are seen at the 
meetings. The Indonesian woman wears a kebaja and 
kain. The kebaja is an overblouse with long sleeves, 
usually made of some bright-colored material. The 
kain is a skirt consisting of a length of batik about 
three meters long, which is wrapped around the 
body at the waist, sarong style. The woman’s long 
black hair is rolled into a unique knot, secured with 
beautiful gold, silver, or horn hairpins. The char- 
acter of both the batik and the hairpins signifies the 


eeling of the parent-teacher association of the Sekolah Menengah Ekonomi Atas, Bandung 
speaker is Mr. Kadar, principal of the school. The posters on the bulletin boards show 
es from a student field trip to the plant of Pikiran Rakjat, a Bandung newspaper. 


© International Cooperation Administration 
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Three Indonesian women, each in the dress re presenting 
hey birthplace. The costumes are, from left to right, Sun 
danese (northwest Java), Javanese, and Sumatran. 


national Cooperation Administration 


district of Indonesia in which the woman was born. 
All the women wear earrings in their pierced ears, as 
they have done most of the time from birth. 

The Indonesian man is likely to wear a white 
sports shirt, with short sleeves, and Western-style 
trousers. If he is to be particularly well dressed, he 
wears a tie, either a four-in-hand or a bow. If the 
P.T.A. meeting is in the evening the man wears a 
Western suit and the woman a kain and kebaja olf 
finer material. 


Business Finished and Unfinished 

At the general meeting, which is held in Septem- 
ber, a report is made on the activities of the past 
year. Then the group plans one or more major proj- 
ects for the benefit of the school or the students. An 
assessment is collected from the members, to be used 
in the project. Last year’s was 250 rupiahs a family, 
about twenty-three dollars. (The -official rate of ex- 
change lor the rupiah is 11.40 per dollar.) 

The 1957-58 projects for the Bandung P.T.A. in- 
cluded an addition to the dormitory, with facilities 
for more boys, the building of a storage room on the 
campus to make more classroom space available, 
promotion of a clean-up campaign for the school 
grounds, and provision of musical equipment for 
student use. 

The forming of a parent-teacher association does 
not sound very special to those of us who have been 
working with schools throughout our adult lives. But 
Indonesian parents have never been so closely con- 
cerned with their schools as Westerners are. Only 
recently have they been able to participate in the 
activities and development of the schools their chil- 
dren attend. This is, in fact, one of the good things 
that came to them with their independence. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
my own misfortunes. When the blood had _ been 
stanched and the damage repaired—in part, at least 
—I attempted a defense. 

“You don’t understand,” I pleaded, and then I 
told about the missing box tops and the twenty-six 
page manual telling how to get dads to play. When 
I was through, Cathy smiled at me confidentially 


and said, “Don’t worry about it, Dad. The boys didn’t 


send for the manual. | did, because we're studying 
family relationships in school. Freddy cut out the 
box tops for me.” 

Crushed, I lay back, perfectly content to pass away 
in humiliation, but the first-aid squad finished their 
chores and bade me rise and unblock the doorway. 
“Are you mad?” | asked. “I’m an injured man. At 
least three ribs are broken. Look,” I said, pulling up 
my dirty grass- and blood-stained shirt, “can’t you 
see the place where [I got hit?” The first-aid squad 
looked but reported nothing visible. “There must 
be,” I implored. “I can still feel every cleat mark.” 

Phe head nurse pulled my shirt down. ‘First it 
was a helmet,” she said. “Now it’s a cleat. Make up 
your mind.” It was very evident that they were de- 
termined to show nothing more than female in- 
transigence, so 1 got up. 

“Don't bother about me,” I told them proudly 
while pains and aches were shooting into every nerve. 
“IT can manage. But if I collapse because something is 
punctured, you'll be sorry.” 


Wisdom of the Young 


Freddy came home just before dinnertime. He 


breezed through the room, uninjured and vibrant. I 
heard him washing and telling somebody how he’d 
scored seven touchdowns and three field goals and his 
team had won, 63 to 42. He came down with the 
battle grime removed as far as his wrists and saun- 
tered over to me. Surveying what had been a lew 
hours before a tall, erect man, he grinned broadly 
and, pointing to my swollen eye, cheerfully compli- 
mented me. “That’s a pip,” he said. Then his ex- 
pression changed. He became grave and thoughttul. 
“Know something, Pop?” he asked. 

“No. What?” I answered. 

“You shouldn’ta oughta done it,” he said. The 
grammar was terrible, even for a sixth-grader, but 
the opinion was unimpeachable. | really shouldn’ta 
oughta—and that goes for the “Barleypops” people 
and their manual, too! 





Readers who recall James H. Snowden’s earlier 
articles now realize that his pen is a versatile one— 
as adept at lighthearted storytelling as at serious 
exposition. He says of this “partly true” confession, 
“It reflects the fun of being with my family and the 
fun of being (as I think I should be) the object of 
their growing pains as well as their affections.” 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Mrs. Louts L. Buckttn 





Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


From Hell to Texas—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry Hatha- 
way. Once again the western hero who hates to kill is reluc- 
tantly swept into a whirlpool of violence. But this time dogged 
patience, inherent modesty, and surpassing courage bring the 
young man his rewards. When our hero, Don Murray, be 
comes the target of a vengeful cattle baron, he is aided by a 
kindhearted rancher and his daughter. There is a glow to this 
portrait of a family with many children, loving but matter-of 
fact parents, and dignified servants. A good cast and beautiful 
estern settings. Leading players: Don’ Murray, Diane Varsi, 
Chill Wills, Margo. 
Family 12-15 8-12 
Good western 


Good western Good western 


No Time for Sergeants—Warner Brothers. Direction, Mervyn Le 
Roy. The good-natured humor that pervades this film version 
of the novel and the play of the same title makes it thoroughly 
enjoyable entertainment. The story of Will Stockdale’s odyssey 
from his backwoods farm to the peacetime Army Air Force and 
then to the infantry is filled with improbable situations and 
explosive crises that rock the foundations of the rigid mili 
tary organization. Will’s simple philosophy and naive good 
will appear in startling contrast to the attitudes of most of 
the other military personnel. The entire cast is excellent, 
but Andy Griffith's interpretation of Will is well-nigh perfect. 
\ fresh, funny, and surprisingly gentle farce. Leading player: 
Andy Griffith. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent 


Excellent Excellent 


The Proud Rebel—Buena Vista. Direction, Michael Curtiz. A 
post-Civil War drama set in the West. Olivia de Havilland, in 
the role of “dirt farmer,” gives vigor and vitality to some sen 
timental subject matter. Newcomer Alan Ladd is jailed for 
vetting into a fight with men who have attempted to steal his 
son's dog. Miss de Havilland, who has taken pity on his small 
mute son (beautifully played by David Ladd), bails him out 
with the understanding that he work off his fine on her land. 
In the process he becomes involved in her troubles (the villain 
is determined to possess her acres) as she does with his. 
Direction is restrained, acting is excellent, and settings are 
suthentic. Leading players: Olivia de Havilland, Alan Ladd, 
David Ladd. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Excellent of its type Very good Very good 


Windjammer—National Theatres, Inc. Direction, Louis de Roche- 
mont LI, Bill Colleran. By means of Cinemiracle and its tre- 
mendous screen Windjammer sails right into the heart of the 
most confirmed landlubber. The audience accompanies forty 
young cadets on a Norwegian training ship, the Christian 
Radich, as it leaves Oslo and follows Columbus’ route along 
the Spanish Main. The three-masted square-rigger puts in 
briefly at Madeira, where a colorful New Year's Eve fireworks 
celebration was filmed at night, and stops at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, for a performance by the great cellist Pablo Casals. In a 
completely different vein is a dazzling, faster paced montage 
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of New York City. When one of the cadets plays with Arthur 
Fiedler’s Boston Pops orchestra, breath-taking views of Nor- 
wegian fiords and farms are shown. In the film’s most exciting 
moment a submarine submerges with the camera fastened to 
its deck, taking us down into the vast, bubbling caldron of 
the sea. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Excellent Excellent Excellent 


The Case Against Brooklyn—Columbia. Direction, Paul Wendkos. 
A crime-packed, semidocumentary type of melodrama about 
bookies who are receiving police protection and what happens 
when the D.A.’s office tries to get the “big boss.” There is 
much violence—unfortunately of the kind headlined in your 
morning newspaper. Leading players: Darren McGavin, Mag- 
pie Haves 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Mature Poor 


Cry Terror—MGM. Direction, Andrew Stone. A nerve-flaying 
suspense thriller. Rod Steiger, former member of an army 
bomb squad, threatens ‘to blow up a passenger plane unless 
the airline pays him a large sum of money. James Mason, a 
former buddy, and his family are held as hostages. The airplane 
company realizes that, rather than sacrifice lives, it may have 
to pay the money. There is no humor to relieve the tension, 
but considerable skill is used to create and maintain it. Leading 
players: Rod Steiger, James Mason. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Tense thriller Mature No 


Flame Carrier—United Artists. Direction, Paul Landres. A rou 
tine science-fiction melodrama. Pretty, pert Kathleen Crowley 


™s 


Cadets aboard a Norwegian training ship work hard between 
sight-seeing stops in Windjammer. 
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comes to Yucatan and persuades a well-known guide to help 
her find her wealthy husband, who has become lost while look- 
ing for a fallen earth satellite. The remainder of the picture 
is devoted to the hazards of the jungle, to romance, and to 
the terrifying unknown. Leading players: Kathleen Crowley, 
Arthur Franz. 

{dults 15-18 12-15 
Routine of its type Routine Routine 


Fravlein—20th Century—Fox. Direction, Henry Koster. Mel Fer- 
rer and Dana Wynter star in a wartime romance. As the daugh 
ter of a German professor, Miss Wynter briefly shelters an 
escaping American prisoner in World War II. After her father 
is killed in an air raid and the Russians take over Berlin, Miss 
Wynter undergoes a series of melodramatic adventures. Later 
the American whom she helped to escape, now an officer of 
the American forces in Berlin, seeks her out and falls in love 
with her. Insensitive direction and writing fail to support Mr. 
Ferrer’s very real talent. Leading players: Mel Ferrer, Dana 
Wynter. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 


Uneven wartime romance Mature Mature 


Ghost of the China Sea—Columbia. Direction, Fred F. Sears. 
Ihe film takes its title from the name of a small craft in which 
a motley band of refugees flees from the Japanese attack on the 
Philippines during World War II. All the exciting ingredients 
of the usual action picture are present, but the acting is poor, 
characterizations are superficial, and the photography is unin- 
teresting. Leading players: Lynn Bernay, Jonathan Haze 

{dults 15-18 12-15 


Poor Poor Poor 


Gigi—MGM. Direction, Vincente Minnelli. Leslie Caron is Gigi, 
the endearingly hoydenish miss whose ambitious aunt tutors 
her in the manners of a worldly Parisian lady. It is Gigi’s 
supreme naturalness, however, that captivates the most eligible 
playboy of a fabulous yesterday. Maurice Chevalier as Uncle 
Honoré is a kind of resplendent master of ceremonies and 
counselor on family relations. The film is done in beautiful 
taste by an expert cast. The Parisian settings, including some 
glittering scenes at Maxim’s, and the songs by Lerner and 
Loewe (of My Fatr Lady fame) are almost magically in keeping 
with the story. Leading players: Leslie Caron, Maurice 
Chevalier. 

{dults Ir 
Excellent of its type Mature 


18 12-15 


Very mature 


Girls on the Loose— niversal-International. Direction, Paul Hen 
reid. Girl gangsters execute a payroll robbery, then turn on 
each other in suspicion and greed. A poorly acted and executed 
melodrama. Leading players: Mara Corday, Mark Richman 

{dults 15-18 12-15 
Poor No No 


God's Little Acre—United Artists. Direction, Anthony Mann. 
Erskine Caldwell’s best seller has been considerably scrubbed 
up in this film version, though some of the “feel” of the off 
beat characterizations remains in a few of the bizarre incidents. 
Robert Ryan plays Ty Ty Walden, a mild man who, instead 
of growing cotton, prefers to dig holes all over his property 
looking for buried treasure. He has set aside an acre of his 
land as a gift to God, but he changes its location whenever a 
particular piece of ground happens to be useful to him. There 
is: great excitement when an albino captured in the swamps 
works a divining rod to locate the treasure. Leading players: 
Robert Ryan, Aldo Ray. 

{dults 18 12-15 


Matter of taste No No 


Handle with Care—MGM. Direction, David Friedkin. A graduat- 
ing law class elects a “district attorney” and investigates the 
government of its home town. Although town officials go 
along with the project, they exhibit a growing uneasiness. 
When a crisis arises, many of the students want to drop the 
project, and for a time it looks as if the zealous, crusading 
D.A., an “outsider” in the community, may be all alone. 
Amateurish treatment of an interesting idea. Leading players: 
Dean Jones, Joan O’Brien, Thomas Mitchell. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Interesting 


Interesting Interesting 


The Left-handed Gun—Warner Brothers. Director, Arthur Penn. 
This forthright and well-acted version of the legend of Billy 
the Kid attempts to get at the reasons why the youthful killer 
behaved as he did. The film shows how ignorance combined 
with emotional instability seems to have led Billy almost un- 
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wittingly through his brief, bloody career to longed-for death. 
Leading players: Paul Newman, Lita Milan. 

Adults 15—18 12—15, 
Matter of Taste Mature No 


Let’s Rock—Columbia. Direction, Harry Foster. Julius La Rosa, 
in his first starring film role, plays a singer of ballads who is 
persuaded by his sweetheart to try rock ’n’ roll. The frenzy ot 
that type of popular music is faithfully portrayed in the 
latest of the growing series of Grade B pictures on this subject. 
Leading players: Julius La Rosa, Phyllis Newman. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Probably a bore Matter of 
parents’ taste 


Matter of taste 


Live Fast, Die Young—(niversal-International. Direction, Richard 
Kay, Paul Henreid. Current problems—juvenile delinquency 
and unemployment—are handled in a most disjointed fashion 
in this flimsy melodrama. A rebellious teen-age girl discovers 
the “easy” way to riches and excitement. Her older sister tries 
to save her from this sordid existence but also falls from grace. 
Leading players: Mary Murphy, Norma Eberhardt 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Poor ‘No No 


A Love Story—Topaz Films. Direction, Rudolph Jugert. Screened 
simply and directly, this eighteenth-century German romance 
between an officer and his mistress describes his struggle to 
marry her in the face of the iron prejudice of the military 
and the gentry. It concludes with the lady sadly bowing out 
when she realizes she is jeopardizing her lover's career. English 
titles. Leading players: Hildegarde Neff, O. W. Fischer 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Good Mature No 


The Return of Dracula—l'nited Artists. Direction, Paul Landres. 
Dracula, the famous vampire, arrives in a small California 
town disguised as a long unseen cousin of one of the town’s 
families. Those fond of horror films involving werewolves, 
coffins, draughts of blood, and the like may find the tracking 
down of the monster reasonably exciting. Leading players 
Francis Lederer, Norma Eberhardt. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste No 


Rouge et Noir—l).C.A. Direction, Claude Autant-Lara. This ro 
mantic French drama based on Stendhal’s classic novel is given 
both elegance and distinction by handsome settings, the skill 
fully captured atmosphere of the post-Napoleonic age, and 
touches of the author’s own wit. Gérard Philipe as Julien 
Sorel seems, for all his fine dueling with the fiery Mathilde, 
less the opportunist than the victim of his romantic fate 

and his age. The abrupt transitions between his two love 
affairs detract from the validity of the romantic ending. Never 
theless, the picture definitely has an air and will please those 
who enjoy art theater productions. Leading players: Gérard 
Philipe, Danielle Darrieux, Antonella Lualdi. 

Adults 15-18 

Excellent of its type No 


Run Silent, Run Deep—United Artists. Direction, Robert Wise 
Commander Clark Gable, having lost his own submarine dur 
ing a raid on Japan’s Bungo Strait, is given command of an 
other boat. He heads straight back for the “graveyard of 
submarines” in defiance of orders, having in mind a daring, 
suicidal plan for obtaining revenge upon the Japanese Navy. 
The crew feel that their own lieutenant, Burt Lancaster, 
should have had the command, and tension grows in the tight 
quarters of the submarine. A routine story, but submarine 
maneuvers and battle attacks are exciting. Leading players: 
Burt Lancaster, Clark Gable. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Good action picture 


The R X Murder—Templar Productions. Direction, Derek Twist. 
A young American visits an English seaside town to investi- 
gate the sudden death of his ex-wife, who had married an 
English physician. He discovers that the doctor, a pillar of 
respectability in the community, had been married several 
times before and that all his wives had died suddenly and tragi- 
cally. He also finds that the doctor’s pretty secretary is suffer- 
ing from a mysterious illness. A moderately suspenseful mys- 
tery, with fair acting. Leading players: Marius Goring, Rick 
Jason, Lisa Gastoni. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 


Routine Routine Mediocre 


Showdown at Boot Hill—20oth Century—Fox. Direction, Gene 
Fowler, Jr. In this “psychological” western, the hero, a deputy 
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marshal, is brutal and grasping because his short stature makes 
him feel inferior, When he comes to a small town, confronts a 
iited man, and kills him, he earns the scorn and hatred of 
the townspeople, who resent a “bounty hunter.” His love fot 
' girl who is as lost and lonely as he eventually redeems him. 
Leading players: Charles Bronson, John Carradine. 
Idults 15-18 12-15, 
Off-beat western Off-beat western Off-beat western 


This Happy Feeling—Universal-International. Direction, Blake 
tdwards. One rainy midnight Debbie Reynolds rushes into the 
country house of a handsome, middle-aged actor, played by 
Curt Jurgens. She is running away from the amorous atten 
tions of her former employer and also those of a wholesome 
\merican boy. The actor offers her a dry robe and a secretarial 
job. The farce thereupon revolves about the quadrangle love 
tory of the actor, his glamorous and seasoned leading lady, 
the too, too artless Debbie, and the 100 per cent all-American 
boy. The script of this light farce lacks imagination, and the 
roles are uncomfortably oversimplified. Leading players: Curt 
Jurgens, Debbie Reynolds. 
Idults 15-18 12-15, 
Mediocre Mediocre 
A Time To Love and a Time To Die—Universal-International. Di 
rection, Douglas Sirk. This powerful film about the German 
people during the last hopeless days of World War IL is per 
ided by a sense of futility, charged with guilt. “The main 
iction centers on a tender love story of two young Germans, a 
soldier on leave from the Russian front and the daughter of a 
professor imprisoned by the Nazis. Based on a novel by Erich 
Maria Remarque. Leading players: John Gavin, Lilo Pulver. 
Idults 15-18 12-15, 
Excellent Mature 


Mediocre 


Excellent 


Too Much, Too Soon—Warner Brothers. Direction, Art Napoleon 
the film version of Diana Barrymore's life story concerns her 
struggles tor her parents’ acceptance and love. Her failures 
nd theirs lead her into a downward spiral that takes he 
through an unsuccesstul career in Hollywood, three unsatis 
ictory marriages, and numerous bouts with alcoholism. Doro 
hy Malone communicates the agonies of Diana’s insecurity 
quite effectively, and Errol Flynn is sympathetic as John Barry 
1ore. Leading players: Dorothy Malone, Errol Flynn. 

Idults 15-18 12-15, 


Matter of taste Mature No 


Touch of Evil—Universal-International. Direction, Orson Welles 
\n occasionally absurd cops-and-narcotics melodrama in which 
i detective captain (Orson Welles) is admired by the police 
because he always gets his man. But a special investigator for 
e Mexican government (Charlton Heston), who works with 
im, does not share their admiration. As the Mexican becomes 
increasingly critical, Welles pulls some nasty tricks, such as 
Kidnaping the man’s wile and pinning a murder charge on hes 
Leading players: Orson Welles, Charlton Heston, Janet Leigh 
Laliults 15-18 12-15, 
Matter of taste No No 
Uncle Vanya—“Unecle Vanya” Company, Inc. Direction, Franchot 
fone, Jolin Goetz. Based on the acclaimed off-Broadway pro 
luction, this presentation of Anton Chekhov's play is both 
minous and richly comic. The slender plot describes the dis 
bances that occur when an old professor and his beautitul 
oung wife visit members of his family living on their 
country estate. The characters are all Russian gentletolk pre 
occupied with the futility and purposelessness of their exist 
ence’ Leading players: Franchot Tone, Dolores Dorn-Heit, 
(,corge Voskovec, Clarence Derwent 
1 ! 15-18 
Excellent of its type Mature Very mature 
Violent Road—Warner Brothers. Direction, Howard W. Koch. A 
Nack-and-white thriller about men who drive three truck 
loads of high explosives along rough, abandoned roads (they 
ot permitted on the highway). Uhe characterizations are 
erficially conceived and the dialogue is only adequate. Yet 
skillfully plotted episodes as loose boulders falling across 
c narrow mountain roads and an encounter with a runaway 
“hoot bus give the thrill seeker more than his money's worth 
Leading players: Brian Keith, Dick Foran, Merry Anders. 
telus 15-18 
Tense thriller 
Wolf Dog—Regal Films. Direction, Sam Newfield. A mediocre 
estern in which a former war hero released from prison tries 
o make a living for his family by raising cattle in Canada. He 
is brutally harassed by the local villain and two ex-convicts. 
Leading players: Jim David, Allison Hayes. 
flul 5-1d 12-15 


Poor Poor Poor 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


The Adulteress—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellently pro. 
duced murder melodrama. 

All at Sea—Children, mature but delightful; young people, very enjoyable; adults, 
delightful 

Ambush ot Cimarron Pass—Poor. 

The Awakening —Children, mature; young people and adults, good. 

The Beggor Studeat—Children, yes; young people, entertaining; adults, old- 
fashioned but nice. 

Bonjour Tristesse—Children and young people, no; adults, slick and sentimental. 

The Bridge on the River Kwai—Excellent 

The Brothers Karamarov—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, adult 
murder melodrama. 

Campbell's Kingdom— Entertaining. 

The Candlemaker—Children, good; young people, yes; adults, good. 

Cattle Empire—Children, poor; young people and adults, western fans. 

A Chairy Tale—F un 

Chase a Crooked Shadow—Good mystery 


The Confessions of Felix Krull—-Children, no; young people, mature; adults, light 
entertainment. 

Covat Five and Die—F air 

Country Music Holiday — Matter of taste 

The Cowboy—Children and young people, mature; adults, excellent 

Crash Landing—F air 

“Doma Citizen” —F air 

Darby's Rangers—Children, poor; young people and adults, uneven. 

Day of the Bad Man—Children and young people, considerable brutality; adults, 
well-acted western 

The Deep Six —Mediocre 

Demoniaqve Children and young people, mature; adults, off-beat horror film 

Desire Under the Eims—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, disappointing 

Diamond Sofari— Poor 

The Enemy Below —Children, mature; young people and adults, excellent 

Escape from Red Rock — Mediocre western. 

A Farewell to Arms —Children, no; young people, confusion of values; adults, for 
the truly adult 

The Female Animal—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, soap opera. 

Fort Bowie — Mediocre western 

Fort Dobbs —\V estern fans 

Gates of Poris—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent of its type 

The Gift of Love—Children and young people, poor; adults, matter of taste 

And God Created Woman—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste 

The Goddess—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste 

Golden Age of Comedy—Children, yes; young people and adults, amusing 

The Green Eyed Blonde —Children and young people, no; adults, poor 

Gun Fever—Children, no; young people and adults, poor 

Harlem— Wednesday —Children, no; young people, mature; adults, interesting 

Heart of Vienna—Children, mature; young people, possibly: adults, pleasant 

Hell Bound —Children, no; young people and adults, poor 

Heary V—Children, mature; young people, excellent for the mature; adults, ex- 
cellent 

The High Cost of Loving—CGood 

High Flight—Good. 

High Hell Children and young people, mediocre; adults, old-time action picture 

1 Aceuse—Children, yes; young people and adults, interesting 

! Was a Teenage Frankenstein—Children, no; young people, too ghoulish for the 
sensitive; adults, matter of taste. 

Jamboree—Children and young people, rock-and-roll fans; adults, matter of taste 

Kathy-O—Children and young people, yes; adults, interesting 

Last of the Fast Guas—Better than average western 

The Last Poradise—Children and young people, no; adults, very good in part 

Legend of the Lost—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, tough and phony 

The Line-up—Children, mature; young people and adults, well-acted melodrama 

The Long, Hot Summer—Children and young people, no; adults, excellent of its type 

Lost Lagooa—Children, no; young people, very poor; adults, poor 

The Lovemaker—Children, no: young people, mature; adults, matter of taste 

Marjorie Morningstar—Children and young people, mature: adults, interesting 

Merry Andrew—Excellent 

The Missouri Traveler —Children and adults, entertaining: young people, yes 

Old Yeller—CGood 

Paris Holiday —Children, sophisticates!; young people and adults, Bob Hope fans 

Peyton Place —Children, no; young people, mature; adults, absorbing 

Portugal —Crood 

The Quiet American—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good. 

Raintree Covaty—Children, mature; young people and adults, uneven. 

Razzia—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Saddle the Wind—Children and young people, poor; adults, western fans. 

The Safecracker—F air 

St. Lovis Blues—Good 

Screaming Mimi—Children and young people, no; adults, poor 

Seven Hills of Rome—Lanza fans 

The Ship Was Loaded—F ai: 

Sing Boy Sing—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, matter of 
taste 


Smiles of a Summer Night Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste 

South Pacifie—Children and young people, mature; adults, exciting, if uneven, en- 
tertainment 

Stage Struck —Children, no; young people, mature; adults, entertaining 

Stakeout on Dope Street —Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste 

The Story of Vickie—Children, yes; young people, entertaining; adults, light 
comedy 

Summer Love —F air 

Teacher's Pet—Children and young people, sophisticated; adults, light comedy 

Tiger by the Tail—Children, very poor; young people and adults, poor 

The True Story of Lynn Stuart—Children and young people, poor; adults, medi 


Underwater Warrior —Children, mature; young people and adults, well made of its 
type 

Wild Is the Wind—Children and voung people, no; adults, matter of taste 

Witness for the Prosecution —t.xcelient murder mystery 

The Young Lions—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, good 
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